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The yardsticks that grew in a laboratory 


When Mrs. America buys food for her family, 
one of the things she insists on is— uniformly 
high quality. 


But keeping the quality of a product uniform 
is often a mighty tough job. 


Take Minute Tapioca, for example. Brazil 
provides a plentiful supply, but variations in 
quality of basic tapioca starch from different 
producers was a frequent headache. 


Then General Foods’ Research Laboratory 
went to work. They developed 10 tests—10 
yardsticks to measure every major factor in 
tapioca starch from mesh-size to viscosity to 
sulphur dioxide content. 


Today, guided by these yardsticks, producers 
are able to turn out a uniformly high-grade 
supply of the raw material for tapioca. 

And testing for quality doesn’t stop there. 

As for all General Foods products, there are 
tests at every stage of processing, tests of the 
finished product—even storage tests—to make 
sure that Mrs. America will get the quality she 


- counts on. 


In the food industry especially, a company’s 
earnings are often a reflection of a firm insist- 
ence on quality control for all its products. 


Since the year it was organized, General Foods 
has never missed paying a dividend. 


GENERAL FOODS whose famous brands include Baker's Coconut and Jell-O Products 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Dividend # 12 
A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents 
share for the fourth quarter of 1950 
eclared on the capital stock of 
this company payable 1950 
to stockholders of record at the of 
business November 22, 1950. 


Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Ine. 
y South Bend, Indiana 
T.E. JEANNERET, Secretary and Treasurer 























Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 
able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 

on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL WorLp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 48 years, through booms and ae- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the ther information, or bet- 


Investor." 


(0 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 


ter still send us a list of 


would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to your holdings and let us 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[ Income (0 Capital Enhancement C0 Safety explain how our Personal- 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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Shrinking Dollar Boosts 


Replacement Costs 


With construction costs now more than double prewar 


e ° ? * s 
levels, depreciation charges based on original cost are 


not large enough to finance replacement of facilities 


harp declines in price levels such 
as those witnessed in 1921 and 
again in 1930-32 invariably have a 
drastic effect on business earnings. 
The exact extent of this effect in any 
given case is difficult to measure since 
declining prices normally accompany 
—partly as cause, partly as effect— 
a shrinkage in demand and hence in 
production volume which would itself 
cut into profits even if prices re- 
mained stable. But price drops alone, 
disregarding volume changes, can 
cause enormous inventory losses; 
these amounted to $8 billion in 1920- 
21 and $7.2 billion in 1929-32. 


Which Course Best? 


When prices rise sharply, business 
prospers. In addition to the favorable 
influence of the increase in unit de- 
mand which is ordinarily seen under 
such conditions, inventory profits ac- 
crue; these totaled $13 billion in 
1946-48. Thus it would seem elemen- 
tary that business should desire a 
continuously rising price ‘level and 
deplore a move in the opposite direc- 
tion. Actually, however, a logical 
case can be made for the exact con- 
verse of this proposition if the effects 
of the usual concurrent changes in 
unit volume are, for this purpose, 
ignored. 

Inventory losses may force a cor- 
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poration to report a deficit, but in 
every year since 1921 in which such 
losses have been incurred by corpora- 
tions as a whole, they have been amply 
covered by depreciation charges and 
thus—disregarding ordinary operat- 
ing losses—have not prevented profits 
from being earned on a cash basis. 
They do not force a company to re- 
strict its volume of business, for al- 
though its resources may be smaller 
each dollar will buy more new inven- 
tory than at the previous higher 
prices. In addition, the company can 
replace or expand its productive fa- 
cilities at lower cost. 

But the inventory profits which 
come rolling in when prices advance 
are of no actual benefit to the com- 
pany, for it must promptly reinvest 
every penny of these.profits in order 
to maintain production at the same 
unit volume. Thus inventory “profits”’ 
are not really profits at all in the 
true economic sense, for they are not 
available to pay dividends or expand 
the scope of operations. Their inclu- 
sion in profits as ordinarily defined 
overstates actual earnings and thus 
creates pressure for lower prices from 
consumers, higher wages from em- 
ployes and higher dividends from 
stockholders. Worse still, present tax 
laws make no distinction between 
illusory inventory profits and actual 


operating profits, subjecting both to 
tax. Thus, for every dollar of in- 
ventory profits, the company must 
put up 45 cents (as of 1951) of other 
funds.to match the tax take; other- 
wise its volume of operations will 
progressively decline. 

The problem of overstatement of 
profits through inventory fluctuations 
has been partially solved for some 
enterprises by adoption of the “last- 
in, first-out” method of valuing in- 
ventories. This minimizes inventory 
profits, and is acceptable for tax pur- 
poses. But rising prices pose another 
problem which has not yet been 
solved from a tax standpoint, and 
its attempted solution in reports to 
stockholders has been neither wide- 
spread nor successful. This is the 
overstatement of earnings due to the 
fact that depreciation, on an original 
cost basis, of assets bought years ago 
at low prices is not large enough to 
provide the funds needed for their re- 
placement at high present and pros- 
pective costs. 

To reduce the problem to its sim- 
plest terms, consider a machine with 
a ten-year life, bought in 1940 for 
$100,000. Depreciation of $10,000 
annually charged since then will have 
recovered the original cost tax-free, 
but if a machine of similar capacity 
now costs $225,000, the company will 
have to raise an additional $125,000 
merely in order to maintain its physi- 
cal assets unchanged. The Treasury 
Department will not permit deprecia- 
tion of more than $10,000 a year 
against the old machine before it is 
replaced, and if the company attempts 
to give its stockholders a more accu- 
rate idea of current earnings by 
charging more than this amount in its 
published statements, labor unions 
with which it deals may charge (as 
they actually have in many instances) 
that the larger deduction is merely an 
attempt to conceal excessive profits. 


Basic Obstacles 


Two obstacles stand in the way of 

a solution of this problem: the Treas- 
ury and the accounting profession. If 
the latter can be surmounted, the for- 
mer will probably give way eventu- 
ally. Two years ago the Committee 
on Accounting Procedure of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
(which, as a practical matter, com- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Color Confuses the TV Picture 


FCC's green light for Columbia's color system finds 


few manufacturers planning to produce the new equip- 


ment, and may have adverse effect on over-all sales 


he Federal Communications 

Commission decision favoring 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
color standard for television had the 
effect of forcing that company to do 
a lot of explaining while Radio Cor- 
poration of America, which was 
turned down, and various other set 
manufacturers did a lot of protest- 
ing. Crux of the difficulty is that the 
cost of the necessary adapter or con- 
verter, which present sets would need 
to receive all programs, would run to 
nearly $100, setting up obstacles in 
the way of both the manufacturer of 
black and white sets and the broad- 
caster initiating color television pro- 
grams. 

The Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association points out that the 
eight million TV sets presently in use 
will be unable to receive color broad- 
casting, under presently approved 
standards, either in black and white 
or in color “unless and until the own- 
ers of the sets can purchase and do 
purchase and have installed either 
converters or adapters.” An adap- 
ter would be necessary in order to re- 
ceive color programs on present sets 
in black and white; the converter, an 
appliance which is limited to a 12%4- 
inch picture or less, would bring in 
color on present television of this par- 
ticular size. 

Television makers were quick to 


contend that the very impracticality 


of the idea would probably save pres- 
ent sets from becoming obsolete. Mo- 
torola Inc., for example, declared 
that the CBS color system “would 
die as soon as the public gets all the 
facts.” Whether or not the public 
has all the facts, it seems to be rather 
cool to the idea. A spot check of a 
number of television set owners dis- 
closed that none of them is interested 
in adapting present sets to color. 
Since black-and-white television in 
itself is still a novelty, color programs 
are not essential to stimulate sales. 
The general feeling also seems to be 
that the average person would not 


& 


go out of his way to see color motion 
pictures provided that black-and- 
white, of like quality, could be viewed 
as readily—and the same holds true 
for television. Premium prices for 


programs in color would only in- 
crease consumer price resistance. 
Another difficulty in the way of 
public acceptance of the CBS system 
is that the 12%4-inch picture screen, 


Se ace 


CBS Photo 


the maximum size which will accom- 
modate the converter (a rotating disk 
with a motor), is rapidly becoming 
outmoded. Cabinet stylists in the 
field are complaining that they will 
be unable to fashion a suitable con- 
sole model for attachment of the con- 
verter. Private set owners have been 
deluging manufacturers with tele- 
phone calls and letters, making their 
adverse feeling known. For these 
several reasons it is believed that 
color, as presently adopted by FCC, 
will have slow growth indeed. 
Approval was granted to the CBS 
mechanical system because it was con- 
tended that the RCA method does 
not produce as good a picture with 
adequate color fidelity. Rather than 
wait longer and run the risk of out- 
moding many times the present num- 
ber of eight million sets, the FCC and 
CBS contended it was better to hand 
down a decision now. But the RCA 
television color system, on the other 
hand, could be received on present 





sets without change. (RCA em- 
ploys a single three-color tube in- 
stead of a spinning color disk.) And 
the reply to Columbia’s contention 
that its system works is that few 
present-day television set owners ap- 
pear sufficiently interested to work it. 

RCA took action on October 17 by 
filing a temporary injunction in the 
U. S. District Court in Chicago 
“restraining the FCC immediately 
from enforcing its order for adoption 
of incompatible color television stand- 
ards pending a hearing for a perma- 
nent injunction.” Pronouncing the 
FCC order “illegal, arbitrary and ca- 
pricious,’ RCA declared that “‘irre- 
parable injury will be caused the pub- 
lic, manufacturers and broadcasters 
if the incompatible system be stand- 
ardized.” 
has brought a similar suit. 

RCA followed up its injunction ac- 
tion with the announcement that it 
will show a “greatly improved” color 
television system in Washington on 
or about December 5. The FCC, 
meanwhile, will certainly have a 
chance to reconsider its decision and 
to reopen the way for further argu- 
ment. 

Since few manufacturers are plan- 
ning to produce the equipment needed 
for the CBS color system, the decision 
as it now stands could have an ad- 
verse effect on over-all sales. RCA, 
Motorola, Philco and other television 
makers have been attempting, through 
statements to the press, to reassure 
the prospective television set buyer 
as well as present owners. RCA says 
emphatically that it will continue its 
efforts to advance the basic principles 
on which the sound future of color 
television “can be built and will be 
built.” Motorola contends that the 
CBS system is so “impractical” that 
television owners can be assured that 
their present sets will serve them in- 
definitely. Philco Corporation states 
flatly that color television has not 
arrived and that black-and-white will 
continue to be the basic system of 
commercial TV broadcasts for years 
to come. 

These and other developments 
which have taken place since the FCC 
handed down its decision on October 
11 point to the fact that the argu- 
ment over color television will prob- 
ably continue until a more suitable 
agreement is reached. 
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he investor who maintains sub- 
stantial liquid cash reserves be- 
cause of lack of confidence in the in- 
vestment outlook is not being realis- 
tic. Dollar protection may be 
achieved in this way or by having 
the bulk of capital invested in high- 
est grade bonds but preservation of 
purchasing power is much more im- 
portant in an inflationary period. 
Since 1939 the dollar has lost almost 
half of its purchasing power; in 
short, $1,000 placed in a savings ac- 
count or Government bond little more 
than ten years ago would buy roughly 
only about $500 in goods at today’s 
price level. 
Although the cost of living index 
has fluctuated widely, the pattern for 
almost a century has been upward. 


s From a low of 36.1 (1935-1939 equal 


to 100) in 1820, it rose to 72.8 in 
1866, fell to 51.6 in 1894-1895, rose 
to 143.3 in 1920, fell to 92.4 in 1933 
and is now around 174. While no one 
can predict the pattern over the next 
several decades, it is safe to conclude 
that despite temporary reversals the 
long term uptrend will continue. 


What Is Best? 


Granting the fact that the infla- 
tionary spiral will be effective over 
the longer term, there will be tem- 
porary periods when deflationary in- 
fluences are in the ascendency. The 
best common stocks to hold, there- 
fore, as a hedge against a long term 
uptrend in the price level are not 


necessarily those representative of ex- 


tractive industries. A good deal of 
indiscriminate purchasing has been 
underway of speculative stocks which 
may benefit temporarily from infla- 
tionary influences now at work. Such 
companies have demonstrated no con- 
sistency of earning power and in 
many cases have never paid divi- 
dends. Purchase of such issues on 
the vague premise that they are in- 
flation hedges is not consistent with 
sound investment principles. 
Companies which have demon- 
strated definite growth -possibilities 
over the years with good prospects of 
further expansion should be given 
primary consideration. Generally the 
fact that a company has been able to 
show consistent earning power over 
the years provides some assurance 
that it will be able to contend with 
future conditions successfully. When 
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Build 
Your Own 
Investment 


Fund 


Large resources are not neces- 
sary to set up a sound diversi- 
fied portfolio. Here are some 
of the points to be considered. 
Subsequent discussions will 
outline specific programs for 


varying amounts of capital 


By Ralph E. Bach 


an issue of this sort which has paid 
liberal dividends is available at a mod- 
erate price-earnings ratio to yield 6 
per cent or better in a period when 
other forms of investment are return- 
ing only one-third as much, it has 
much, to commend it for inclusion in 
a portfolio which is being formulated 
for liberal income and long term cap- 
ital appreciation. 

More and more investors, squeezed 
by rising living costs and higher 
taxes, have been turning their atten- 
tion to the opportunities for liberal 
income return and growth possibili- 
ties available among sound common 
stocks backed by long earnings and 
dividend records. Two of the main 
factors behind the rise in stock prices 
in the past year have been the desire 
to hedge against the growing infla- 
tion potential and the comparatively 
generous yields afforded by good 
quality stocks in comparison to the 
low rates of return available else- 
where. 

That common stocks are not a per- 
fect hedge against inflation is readily 
granted. But the record of perform- 
ance of soundly selected equities over 
the years is sufficiently impressive to 
warrant their inclusion in well diver- 
sified portfolios as a means of pro- 


tecting purchasing power of savings 
and accelerating the growth of capi- 
tal. 

The wider diffusion of stock own- 
ership in recent years testifies to the 
growing popularity of common stocks 
as desirable investment media. In- 
vestors have been attracted by un- 
usually generous yields of 6 per cent 
or better on good quality issues in a 
period when best grade bonds have 
been yielding less than 3 per cent and 
high grade tax-exempt issues less 
than 2 per cent. 

The security portfolio should ac-. 
tually be the final step on the ladder 
of investment planning as the funds 
used for this purpose should repre- 
sent the surplus available after mak- 
ing adequate provision for savings 
(emergency reserves), life insurance 
and a home. But once the keystone 
of the investment arch has _ been 
built, the investor is warranted in 
turning his attention to opportunities 
in other fields. 

The individual’s requirements and 
objectives should determine the com- 
position of the portfolio. It is not 
necessary for the investor to have 
large resources in order to develop a 
sound well diversified program with 
sufficient flexibility to be adapted to 
changing conditions. Good results 
both from the standpoint of income 
and capital growth over the longer 
term should not be difficult to attain 
provided that discrimination has been 
used in making the original selec- 
tions and the portfolio is supervised 
continuously thereafter. 


Portfolios to Follow 


For the benefit of the investor who 
desires to plan and supervise his own 
investment fund, FINANCIAL WoRLD 
will present in subsequent issues a 
series of diversified investment pro- 
grams for $2,500, $5,000, $10,000 
and $25,000. These programs have 
been devised to provide an adequate 
degree of diversification among lead- 
ing units in their respective fields and 
formulated to return as liberal an in- 
come as is consistent with the safety 
of invested capital. Because of sub- 
stantial representation in issues which 
are favorably situated to show further 
growth in the years ahead the inves- 
tor will obtain a partial hedge against 
inflation and a further rise in living 
costs. 








Few Opportunities 
In Stock Warrants 


Options theoretically have large profit possibilities. 


But few appear likely to appreciate substantially in 
the foreseeable future and all are highly speculative 


arrants are among the most 
WW volatile securities available to 


the investing public. As long term 
options to purchase common stock 
of their respective issuers, their profit 
potentials are theoretically large. 
However, risks are correspondingly 
high and the privileges embodied in 
such securities often are of no value. 

Essentially a device used to 
“sweeten’”’ flotations of other securi- 
ties or as a means of incentive pay- 
ment to corporate management or 
promoters, warrants must be ac- 
corded a speculative rating. In the 
past, companies have issued warrants 
in conjunction with the marketing of 
stocks or bonds in order to make the 
purchase of the debt or equity securi- 
ties more attractive. In other in- 
stances, they have been distributed in 
corporate reorganizations as a means 
of permitting added participation by 
former junior security holders, At 
times they have been sold as sepa- 
rate issues in order to boost corporate 
funds. And they have also been al- 
lotted to distributors of new stock 
issues in proportion to the amounts 
of stock sold by that distributor. 


Basis of Value 


Warrants rarely have value imme- 
diately upon issuance. Stock pur- 
chase prices specified in warrants are 
usually set somewhat above prevail- 
ing market levels for the stock, giv- 
ing the warrants value only if the 
underlying shares advance in price. 

The leverage inherent in a warrant 
can cause very sharp appreciation in 
the warrant’s price when the privi- 
lege it enjoys becomes of value. For 
example: Corporation X has some 
perpetual warrants outstanding en- 
titling holders to buy .one share of 
stock at $25 per share for each war- 
rant. If the common stock of X Cor- 
poration sells at $24 per share, the 
warrant has no value. But the mar- 
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ket may place a quotation of $2 on 
the warrant, because it is an option 
to buy at a nearby price. If the 
stock of X Corporation advances to 
$30 per share, an increase of 25 per 
cent, the warrant is likely to rise to 
$7 per share, $5 being the actual 
value of the warrant and $2 repre- 
senting the premium placed on the 
warrant because of its long term op- 
tion to purchase. 

The profit potential of the warrants 
of X Corporation as compared with 
the company’s common stock are 
clearly shown. While the common 
stock has gained only 25 per cent in 
value, the market price of the war- 
rants has risen by 250 per cent, a 
gain ten times as large as that of the 
common stock. However, if quota- 
tions for the common stock then 
dropped substantially, the warrants 
would slump even more heavily. 

The accompanying table lists six 
warrants currently traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange. A review of 
the list concretely illustrates the theo- 
retical example discussed above. 
United Corporation warrants, with 


their privilege of purchasing commof 


stock at $27 per share in contrast go 
current market prices of $4, are 
given a nominal value of 12% cents, 
since it appears almost impossible 
that United Corporation common 
stock will ever rise to a level which 
will make the warrants of value. 
Warrants of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott are traded at around $7. En- 
joying a perpetual right to buy com- 


Stock Warrants 





mon stock at $20.71 per share, the 
warrants are quoted at a considerable 
premium over their arithmetical 
worth because of the favorable out- 
look for Merritt-Chapman as one of 
the nation’s leading construction or- 
ganizations. 

Ward Baking warrants are the 
only other securities in the list which 
have value based on recent stock 
prices. The Ward warrants will ex- 
pire in five months. As a result, 
they are traded at prices close to the 
actual worth of their privilege. The 
small premium which exists repre- 
sents no more than the amount an in- 
vestor would be required to pay if he 
bought a five-month call on Ward 
Baking common stock. 

Of the three remaining issues, 
only Atlas Corporation warrants ap- 
pear likely to be of value in the fore- 
seeable future. Warrant holders are 
eligible to buy stock at $25 per share 
as compared with recent market quo- 
tations in the neighborhood of $24. 


Other Issues 


ACF-Brill warrants have very little 
attraction because of the wide spread 
between current stock prices and the 
level at which warrant owners can 
purchase. In addition, the early ex- 
piration of the warrants plus the 
speculative position of the common 
stock make the warrants highly spec- 
ulative commitments. Tri-Continen- 
tal warrants are well away from the 
point where their privilege would be 
of value. 
investment trust would have to rise 
70 per cent from present prices before 
the warrants would have any value. 

As a group, warrants have very 
little to commend them to conserva- 
tive investors. Market performance 
is volatile; commitments provide no 
income and risks %re very high. All 
these characteristics make warrants 
undesirable for those who place their 
funds on any other than a specula- 
tive basis. 


of Listed Issues 


r Privileg Recent 

No. of Price Per Expiration Warrant —— Price —~ 

Shares Share Date Value Warrant Stock 
ACF-Brill Motors ........ 1 $15.00 Dec. 31, 1954 Nil 1% 4 
Atlas Corporation ......... 1 25.00 None Nil 4% 24 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott.. 1.4 20.71 None $3.93 63% 23% 
Tri-Continental Corp....... 1.27 17.76 None Nil 3% 10% 
United Corporation ....... 1 27.50 None Nil ye 4 
Ward Baking: ii...4. 6.66.60. 1 12.50 April 1, 1951 5.50 5% 18 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Price Boost Helps 


Sulphur Companies 


Increase, sparked by Freeport, widens margins and should 
lift earnings to new peaks. Defense program will indirect- 


ly sustain demand. Production dominated by two companies 


O’ October 5 the Freeport Sul- 
phur Company, which accounts 
for almost one-third of the national 
output of brimstone, boosted the 
price of sulphur $4 per ton to $22 for 
domestic consumers and $3 per ton 
to $25 for export. Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur, which produces about twice as 
much sulphur as Freeport, did not 
post new prices officially, but is con- 
sidering the situation and may be ex- 
pected to follow in the wake of the 
smaller company. The two producers 
dominate the industry, only 10 per 
cent of the domestic output being ac- 
counted for by others. 

Production and other costs have 





Freeport Sulphur 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $14.8 $5.60 $4.00 547442354 
1932.. 84 2.74 2.00 2854—10 
1937.. 14.0 3.30 1.50 324%4—18 
1938.. 10.1 1.87 2.00 32 —19% 
1939.. 99 2.76 1.50 36 —18%4 
1940.. 12.5 3.81 2.00 3914—2434 
1941.. 16.0 3.95 2.00 41 —32% 
1942.. 15.5 3.05 2.00 3834—27 
1943.. 17.2 3.10 2.00. 38%4—2934 
1944.. 188 3.20 2.00 363%%—30% 
1945.. 218 4.19 212% 514—34 
1946.. 20.8 4.69 2.50 61 —45%4 
1947.. 21.1 3.89 2.50 50%—361%4 
1948.. 242 5.42 2.62% 475%—353% 
1949.. 279 7.38 4.00 60 —38 


Six months ended June 30: 


1949.. $12.9 © $3.26 OSE ik Soe Le 
1950.. 15.6 3.96 a$3.75 a80 


a—To October 18. 
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been rising steadily and profit mar- 
gins have narrowed considerably. 
Sales have increased substantially, 
but the improvement in net earnings 
has been disproportionate. The rise 
in price (the first change in three 
years) is expected to improve profit 
margins sufficiently to offset the rise 
in production costs and to take care 
as well of increased Federal taxes. 

Third quarter earnings statements, 
scheduled for release toward the 
close of the current month, are ex- 
pected to widen the gain recorded by 
first-half net over the corresponding 
1949 period. Sales in recent months 
exceeded production, reflecting the 
high level of general industrial activ- 
ity, particularly in the steel, rubber, 
oil refining, paper, fertilizer, chemi- 
cal, paint and rayon industries, the 
principal users of sulphur. Export 
demand has been strong, as consum- 
ers abroad sought to lay in supplies 
against the time that the United 
States may clamp restrictions on 
sulphur exports. As yet there has 
been no indication that early curbs 
on foreign sales are contemplated, but 
the industry anticipates that even- 
tually defense demands will lead to 
allocations and priorities to domestic 
consumers along with limitations on 
exports. 

Both Freeport Sulphur and Texas 
Gulf channel their exports through 
the Sulphur Export Corporation, in 
which each company owns a one-half 
interest. This affiliate was organized 


in 1932 under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act to handle exports of sulphur to 
all foreign countries except Canada, 
Newfoundland and Cuba. 

Each corporation is entitled to sup- 
ply 50 per cent of export demand. 
Foreign business is particularly de- 
sirable because of the higher price for 
export sulphur, but over the past two 
or three years Freeport, the smaller 
producer, has elected to forego a 
sizable share of its quota in order to 
meet the needs of its domestic cus- 
tomers. In 1949 it provided only ,36 
per cent of the total exports of 1.5 
million tons, and thus far this year 
has supplied only about one-third of 
the foreign shipments, Texas Gulf 
the remainder. 

Both companies have excellent 
earnings and dividend records, with 
Texas Gulf averaging somewhat bet- 
ter than Freeport. From a sales 
standpoint, Texas Gulf far outranks 
its rival. In the four years since the 
close of World War II (1946-49), 
Texas Gulf reported total sales of 
$217.8 million against $94 million for 
Freeport. Texas Gulf, which enjoys 
a marked advantage in the matter of 
costs, earned a total of $85.0 mil- 
lion in the four years against $18.1 
million earned by Freeport. Because 
of Freeport’s comparatively small 
share capitalization, however, there is 
little difference in stature between 
them on a per share basis. Over the 
four years Freeport averaged annual 
net earnings of $5.34 per share, and 

Please turn to page 26 





Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $299 $640 $4.00 84144—421%4 
1932.. 13.5 2.43 2.00 2634—12 
1937.. 26.2 3.02 738 fo, 44 —23% 
1938.. 17.5 1.81 2.00 38 26 
1939.. 21.3 2.04 2.00 38'4—26 
1940.. 25.9 2.38 2.50 37'4—26% 
1941.. 30.1 2.35 2.50 387~—30% 
1942.. 29.2 2.29 2.25 37 'A—28 
1943.. 28.9 2.07 2.25 414%—3314 
1944.. 33.1 2.51 2.50 37%4—3234 
1945.. 34.6 2.60 2.50 517%2—363% 
1946.. 40.2 3.97 3.00 6034—46% 
1947.. 56.0 5.64 4.50  587%—4654 
1948.. 61.8 7.25 5.00 714—47 
1949.. 598 7.14 5.00 70%—56 
Six months ended June 30: 
1949.. $31.2 $3.87 age at a a Sea eas 
1950.. 33.5 4.14 a$3.75 a8634—635% 


a—To October 18. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Can B 

Stock has not participated fully in 
current market move and appears 
reasonably valued at 103. (Pd. or 
decl. $3 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$4 incl. $1 ext.) The unusually sharp 
decline in market price following the 
outbreak of the Korean War was due 
to fear that restrictions might be im- 
posed on tinplate. However, stocks 
of tin in this country are at high levels 
and principal tin mines are not near 
the site of Korean hostilities. Under 
a recent court decision, American 
Can’s_ container-closing machinery 
must be sold to those wishing to buy 
instead of being used under a leasing 
arrangement. Plans are now under 
way for expansion of the St. Paul 
plant with construction of a building 
containing 75,000 square feet of floor 
space. (Also FW, June 28.) 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 

Now around 18, the shares are a 
speculative business cycle equity. 
(Decl. $1.10 plus stk. thus far in 
°50; pd. ’49, $1.60.) The reduction in 
net income to $2.64 a share in the 
-June 30, 1950, fiscal year vs. $6.77 
earned a year earlier is attributed to 
the nation-wide steel strike, lower 
sales of semi-finished products and 
the effects of the business readjust- 
ment. The year-to-year decline in 
sales was about 19 per cent and oper- 
ations were at 81 per cent of capacity 
compared with 98 per cent in fiscal 
1948-1949. Capital expenditures in 
the past five years have amounted to 
$28.3 million, with a substantial part 
of the $4 million spent in the latest 
fiscal period used for completion of a 
new rod mill at the Pueblo (Colo.) 
steel plant. A 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend will be paid November 1 to stock 
of record October 16. 


Curtiss-Wright Cc 
Shares are among the more specu- 
lative issues in a volatile group ; price, 





10. (Pd. 75c¢ thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.) Company will discontinue 
the manufacture of airplanes and con- 
centrate on engines and propellers. 
Engine production at Wood Ridge, 
N. J., now represents about 65 per 
cent of sales and most of the re- 
maining volume comes from propeller 
output. Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
company’s 98 per cent owned subsid- 
iary, has been licensed to build Great 
Britain’s new Sapphire turbo jet en- 
gine; this unit develops 7,200 pounds 
of thrust and is regarded as the most 
powerful engine of its type now in 
existence. 


Dayton. Power & Light ate 

Priced at 31, this good grade utili- 
ty has attraction for income and 
gradual growth. (Pays 50c qu.) In 
the twelve months ended June 30 
electric output totaled 1.496 billion 
kw hrs, a rise of 8.5 per cent over 
the preceding twelve months. In the 
first six months of 1950 there was a 
13 per cent gain. In June, sales to 
industrial electric consumers totaled 
51,114 million kw hrs, the largest 
monthly total in the company’s his- 
tory. No additional financing is ex- 
pected this year in connection with 
company’s construction financing 
plans. Of the utility’s entire postwar 
construction budget, aggregating 
$94.3 million, about $68.5 million will 
have to be raised through sale of 
securities and, of this amount, around 
$58 million has been raised to date. 
(Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Electric Bond & Share Cc 

Stock appears reasonably priced, 
around 20, on the basis of its net 
asset value and prospects of the utility 
holdings to be retained. (Decl. thus 
far in 1950 334 shs. Texas Utilities 
common for each 100 EBS; pd. 1949, 
stock.) Management expects earnings 
this year to exceed $5 million, the 
highest level attained in the past 17 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


years. Actual net in the 12 months 
ended September 30 rose 94 cents a 
share from the 34 cents a share 
reported in the preceding twelve 
months. The sharp improvement is 
attributed to an increase in dividends 
received from its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Ebasco Services, Inc., and 
from certain operating company 
stocks, together with the regular divi- 
dends paid by United Gas Corpora- 
tion. With respect to the company’s 
program for future operation, man- 
agement indicates that several oppor- 
tunities for investment have been pre- 
sented and directors believe that “put- 
ting the remaining capital of the com- 
pany to work in conjunction with the 
talents of Ebasco Services will pro- 
duce additional earnings and values 
for stockholders.” 


Fruehauf Trailer B 

Growing volume of highway freight 
has favorable implications for this 
leading trailer manufacturer; current 
price, 28. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.) First production runs 
will get under way within 90 days on 
company’s newly designed highway 
carrier for Twin Coach. The cargo 
space, driver’s cab and motive power 
will be combined in the one body 
whereas the conventional type trailer 
is pulled by a truck tractor. Com- 
pany estimates full year’s sales at 
about $139 million compared with 
$77.6 million in 1949, Roy Fruehauf, 
President, stated that the only limit- 
ing factors in the trailer concern’s op- 
erations were its productive capacity 
and the problem of obtaining mate- 
rials. (Also FW, Aug. 16.) 


Illinois Power B 

Priced at 34, stock provides a 
liberal return and, as a long term 
holding, possesses definite ‘merit. 
(Pays 55c qu.) To attain a high 
degree of self-sufficiency in meeting 
its power requirements, company has 
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spent $111 million for new construc- 
tion in the past four years. As a con- 
sequence, greater operating efficiency 
is expected in 1951 when company 
will génerate 95 per cent of its power 
requirements, with only five per cent 
purchased elsewhere. Up to Septem- 
ber 1947 company generated less than 
10 per cent of its own requirements, 
and it produced only 66 per cent of 
its power needs in the twelve months 
ended July 31, 1950. Since 1946 gen- 
erating capacity has increased from 
40,000 kw. to 453,000 kw. and will be 
further expanded to around 528,000 
kw. before January 1, 1954. Comple- 
tion of this program will cost an 
additional $68.5 million, including 
$12 million in the last five months of 
this year. : 


Lone Star Gas B 

Company's large-scale pipe line ex- 
pansion lends shares attraction from a 
growth standpoint; recent price, 25. 
(Pays 30c qu.) A general improve- 
ment in the operating picture has 
been in evidence in the present year, 
with higher revenues from natural 


gas and crude oil sales resulting in an 


over-all profits gain. Although norm- 
ally the third quarter is the “‘off” vol- 
ume period because of seasonal fac- 
tors, new connections for service are 
reported to be running at a higher 
rate than generally expected. More- 
over, present estimates indicate an 
increase of some 15 per cent in the 
daily demand for gas this winter. 
Company’s wholly owned subsidiary 
has increased oil drilling activity and 
this, plus greater allowable flows, will 
result in a crude production for the 
year exceeding the 1,126,000 bar- 
rels of 1949, 


Macy (R. H.) Ro 

Representing quality department 
store management, stock has merit for 
income ; recent price, 33. (Pd. $2 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) In the 
most recent fiscal year (ended July 
29) sales attained the largest volume 
in company’s history, rising to $321.2 
million, a gain of 4.25 per cent over 
the preceding year. However, profits 
declined moderately to $3.35 per 
share from the $3.57 per share 
reported in the 1949 period. This 
earnings dip was attributed to the 
unfavorable results of company’s 
radio and television subsidiary as well 
as the high operating costs of recently 
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expanded units in San Francisco, 
Kansas City and Atlanta. To augment 
working capital, a new series of pre- 
ferred stock will be issued. This stock 
will be exchanged for $10 million of 
notes held by two insurance com- 
panies and maturing December 28 
next. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell coe 

Stock has long-term growth pros- 
pects, current price, 37. (Pd. 80c on 
new and $1.37% incl. 75c ext. on old 
stock thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.6214 incl. 50c ext.) Earnings for 
the three months ended September 30 
are expected to exceed the record of 
$1.17 per share set in the final 1949 
quarter. Demand for heating and 
other controls should remain high, 
but prospects for obtaining scarce raw 
materials, such as copper and steel, 
suggest uncertainties. Company re- 
cently acquired Domestic Thermostat, 
a manufacturer of domestic water 
heater controls, and last March 
bought the Micro Switch division of 
First Industrial, a producer of in- 
dustrial switching controls. Several 
plants are being expanded, including 
an 85 per cent enlargement of the 
Minneapolis aeronautical unit. (Also 
FW, Mar. 8.) 


New Jersey Zinc . 

Stock represents a low cost pro- 
ducer with satisfactory earnings rec- 
ord ; recent price, 68. (Pd. $1.50 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.75.) Com- 
pany is now readying its Friedens- 
ville, ‘Pa., zinc mines for production, 
probably some time in 1952. Mining 
operations at this property, idle since 
1892, will benefit from the use of the 
most modern equipment available, 
including mechanical shovels, electric- 
powered scrapers and heavy electric 
locomotives, etc. The crushed zinc- 
bearing ore will be hoisted and deliv- 
ered to a modern multi-million dol- 
lar flotation mill and the concentrate 
shipped to company’s smelter at Pal- 
merton, Pa. 





* Not rated; no balance sheet published. 


Publicker Industries C+ 

Stock’s market status depends on 
management's ability to sustain prof- 
itable operations in the keenly com- 
petitive alcohol field; now 22. (Pd. 
5% in stock thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, 5% in stock.) Net income for 
the September quarter is estimated at 


$3.8 million, or about three times the 
$1.3 million earned in the first half of 
the year. This improvement is due to 
the larger profit margin on industrial 
alcohol sold to munitions and synthe- 
tic rubber factories. Indicated nine- 
months’ net of over $5 million would 


-be equal to around $1.88 a share 


allowing for the recent 1-40 of a share 
stock dividend. Proposed heavier 
budget for liquor advertising the rest 
of this year and next refutes reports 
that company plans to sell out its 
whiskey stocks and concentrate on 
industrial alcohol. 


Southern California Edison B+ 

Priced at 33 to yield about 6%, 
stock has merit as an income holding. 
(Pd. $2 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.75.) Earnings this year are run- 
ning moderately ahead of the 1949 
rate and 1950 net is estimated at $3 
per share vs. $2.99 a share on a smal- 
ler capitalization last year. This esti- 
mate gives recognition to the in- 
creased corporate tax rate but does 
not reflect the possible effect on reve- 
nues of an excess profit tax. Com- 
pay’s 1950 construction program will 
entail a capital outlay of close to $55 
illion, including carry-over projects 
from the $39 million construction 
budget for 1949. Tentative orders 
have been placed for the first of three 
new 100,000 kilowatt generating units 
scheduled for completion by 1953. To 
finance this program company plans 
to sell $50 million of securities within 
the next 18 months. 


Zenith Radio C+ 

Selling around five times latest 
fiscal year earnings, shares at 56 are 
a speculation on television’s growth. 
(Decl. $3.50 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.50.) Company has post- 
poned until November 1 the begin- 
ning of its 90-day testing period for 
Phonevision; this is a system where- 
by television set owners can receive 
first-run movies and are charged for 
the service via their telephone bills. 
Profits in the April 30, 1950 fiscal 
year ($10.70 per share) virtually 
doubled prior year net of $5.50; the 
quarter ended last July 31 produced 
$1.56 a share vs. 35 cents in the initial 
three months of 1949-1950. Only $2.4 
million of long term notes have pre- 
cedence over the 492,464 outstanding 
capital shares. 








Improved Stability 
For Carpet Industry? 


Makers are turning to synthetic fibres to solve per- 


ennial problems of uncertain wool supply and widely 


fluctuating prices. Manufacturing economies in sight 


| pean of its dependence upon the 
natural product wool, the woven 
carpet industry has to contend with 
widely fluctuating prices, shipping 
difficulties, and occasional disorder in 
the various countries which supply 
this raw material. The sources of 
supply are scattered, and no organ- 
ized wool market exists. Since sub- 
stantial wool supplies must be held 
as protection against possible short- 
ages, the results of adverse price 
movements can be serious. 


Last year the carpet companies 
were squeezed by rising wool prices 
at a time when orders were falling 
off. Results for the second and third 
quarters were generally poor. After 
business started to pick up late in 
August, the makers were able to raise 
prices, which previously had been 
lowered. Profit margins were re- 
stored in part but as costs of raw 
wool continued to advance, finished 
product prices had to be raised again 
and again. The rate of increase, how- 
ever, lagged well behind that for wool. 
Since June 15 of last year, Argentine 
wool has gone from 45 cents a pound 
to $1.10 while the increase in aver- 
age carpet prices has been between 
35 and 40 per cent. Jute yarn, an- 
other important material, also has 
been climbing. 


Rise Misleading 


Although the large number of new 
homes and a high level of consumer 
income have been favorable factors, 
the gain of 27 per cent in dollar sales 
for the first six months of this year 
is not: particularly consequential in 
view of the low base one year earlier. 
And while per-share earnings of the 
six woven carpet makers rose 47 per 
cent compared with the similar 1949 
period, results were still under 1948 
first-half earnings. One company, 
Mohawk, did better owing to en- 
larged facilities of its Charles Lach- 
man Company subsidiary plus the 
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Bigelow-Sanford 


opening of operations in a Mexican 
subsidiary plant, but results in gen- 
eral were not as good as they might 
have been if the carpet makers hadn’t 
been forced to chase spiraling wool 
prices. Automobiles, television sets 
and other hard goods items, mean- 
while, drained off considerable con- 
sumer income. 

Unable to exercise any control over 
wool supplies and prices, the carpet 
industry believes that synthetic fibers 
will provide a solution of one of its 
major problems. Leading makers who 
have been experimenting with syn- 
thetic and wool blend carpets for 15 
years or more are just beginning to 
talk about future» plans. Costs of 
manufacture can easily be reduced 


through the elimination of several 
initial processing steps which are es- 
sential with wool. Before the wool 
can even go into the raw stock bin it 
has to be thoroughly dusted and 
scoured and relieved of the yellowish 
color which usually appears on out- 
side layers. Synthetic materials, on 
the other hand, are perfectly clean 
and white at the start, ready for the 
dye vat. A wider range of color 
gradations is possible with synthetic 
materials, colors are better standard- 
ized and wearing qualities are com- 
parable. 

Use of synthetic materials will also 
mean less dependence on foreign 
sources and uncertain yields of wool 
from one year to the next. Rather 
than import from Argentina, China, 
India, New Zealand, Syria, Iraq and 
Egypt (various types and textures 
from different countries being re- 
quired), the carpet makers will find 
their main sources of supply right in 
this country. And as more and more 
synthetic is used, raw material prices 
will trend downward and become 
stabilized at lower levels (other things 
being equal). 


Synthetic Fibers 


Actually, the first synthetic fiber 
carpets and rugs came on the market 
several years before the war but the 
traditional wool was not to be dis- 
placed easily. Because of a favorable 
price differential and plentiful stocks, 
wool was used almost entirely for a 
short time after the war but rayon 
carpeting began to come back in 1948 
and has since been appearing in 
greater quantity. Following the lead 
of Beattie Manufacturing Company, a 
privately-owned concern, Artloom 
Carpet, James Lees & Sons and Alex- 
ander Smith began to bring out car- 
peting of rayon and wool mixtures 
and even of 100 per cent rayon in 
some instances. More recently, Bige- 
low Sanford and Mohawk Carpet 


The Leading Carpet Makers 


r—Sales—~. -——— Earned Per Share ——-, 


(Millions) 


Armstrong Cork.... $173.1 $163.3 


Artloom Carpet .... 15.6 11.6 
Bigelow-Sanford ... 85.2 67.4 
Congoleum-Nairn .. 60.4 43.1 
Firth Carpet ....... 21.2 160 
Lees (Jas.) & Sons. 53.6 48.1 
Mohawk Carpet .... 61.7 569 
Smith (Alexander). 81.7. 70.2 





* Paid or declared to October 18. 


-—Annual—, -Six Months— -—Dividends— 
Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 


$7.54 $6.57 
2.66 


8.11 410 2.01 2.84 
5.78 3.04 1.76 1.42 
3.91 1.95 32°, 145 


Recent 
1949 *1950 Price 


$2.80 $4.07 $3.00 $1.80 47 
0.09 Nil 0.79 1.00 0.75 11 
1.80 29 
1.12% 24 
0.75 13 
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5.68 4.37 2.21 2.81 24 
7.86 5.95 3.42 4.42 2.50 38 
7.16 1.19 1.00 2.32 3.15 21 
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have announced new lines of syn- 
thetic and wool blend carpets follow- 
ing experiments over a long period 
of years. Looking forward to the 
day when it will produce nothing but 
synthetic fiber carpeting, Bigelow- 
Sanford says that by next January, 
27 per cent of total output will be in 
synthetics, including one 100 per cent 
synthetic product with the other four 
blends. 


“Hot Money” 
On the Move 


Ultimately, it is expected, but little 
wool will be used owing to the proven 
durability of rayon mixtures and their 
intrinsic adaptability to dyes of all 
shades. The manufacturing econo- 
mies and other advantages derived 
from the use of synthetics have al- 
ready been mentioned. However, it is 
not expected that the manufacture of 
wool carpeting will be entirely aban- 
doned by the industry since wide- 


Canadian revaluation created speculative profits for 


foreign exchange traders. Mobile money is now looking 


for further profit opportunities in other currencies 


he money markets of the world 

once again are abuzz with gossip 
concerning the flow of “hot money” 
to such countries as Australia, Can- 
ada, England, Mexico, Sweden and 
Uruguay. Naturally, there are no 
specific figures on the extent of trad- 
ing nor the origin of the funds being 
invested, but increased interest in 
these currencies indicates that they 
are speculatively attractive and/or 
that capital in other nations is seeking 
safer haven. Switzerland, which for 
centuries, has been the outstanding 
refuge for capital in periods of inter- 
national unsettlement, has been point- 
ed out as one of the countries from 
which funds have been flowing. 

Why has the shift in “hot money” 
—money used for speculation in 
other currencies or capital fleeing 
from one country to another—been in 
the limelight in recent weeks? 


Korean War 


Several factors are responsible for 
current conditions. Canada, with the 
appreciable improvement in its bal- 
ance of trade with the United States 
and the substantial rise in its United 
States dollar holdings, has been able 
to free its dollar. The pound has 
grown considerably stronger owing to 
improvement in British dollar bal- 
ances and exports since England’s de- 
valuation in September of last year. 
The Korean war with its inflationary 
implications in the United States and 
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the fear of an all-out war all have 
contributed to the present situation. 

Canada’s action in freeing its dollar 
on October 2 has probably been the 
most important single influence in re- 
cent weeks. With the change in the 
status of the Canadian dollar, traders 
began to survey other currencies to 
see if similar moves by other nations 
were in prospect. The English pound 
as a key currency in Western Europe, 
an area which has enjoyed a rise of 
better than $2 billion in its gold and 
dollar reserves in the first nine 
months of 1950, has appeared at- 
tractive. 


Australian Pounds Strong 


Australian pounds have received at- 
tention because of the high purchas- 
ing power of the Australian currency 
plus the favorable trade status she 
has with the United States. In the 
first seven months of 1950 for exam- 
ple, Australia reported a favorable 
trade balance of $15 million with 
our country. Other factors adding 
strength to the Australian pound are 
the prospects for much higher prices 
for this year’s wool clip and the $100 
million loan from the Export-Import 
bank with possibilities for additional 
sums in the future. 

Despite the fact that less than two 
weeks ago Britain officially denied 
that sterling quotations would be in- 
creased and even though Australian 
Prime Minister Menzies declared of- 


spread use of rayon and other syn- 
thetics will tend to lower wool prices. 
Largely because of the wool situa- 
tion, earnings of the carpet compa- 
nies have been erratic so that the 
stocks do not qualify as conservative 
investments. But if the synthetic fiber 
program is successful—and there is 
reason to expect that it will be—the 
position of the leading carpet makers 
should improve in years to come. 


ficially on October 6 that the Aus- 
tralian pound rate would not be 
changed, speculation continues in 
both these currencies. 

Sweden, too, has witnessed a con- 
siderable increase in her gold and dol- 
lar reserves. Her exports are in de- 
mand and her fiscal status is good. 
Traders are making commitments in 
Swedish kronors in hopes that Swe- 
den will revalue. Uruguay has been 
singled out by certain groups as a 
repository for capital owing to its 
favorable trade balance and strong 
wool position. 

Mexico also has had an inflow of 
funds. Today, our Latin American 
neighbor is estimated to possess inter- 
national reserves of more than $200 
million as compared with $160 mil- 
lion at last year-end and $95 million 
in 1946. 

There have been no official state- 
ments from either the Swedish or the 
Mexican Governments. Reports cir- 
culated by sources close to the Mex- 
ican Administration declare that the 
peso’s value will not be altered, but 
until some announcement is made by 
the Finance Ministry, the possibility 
cannot be ruled out. Sweden has re- 
vealed no sign of her intentions, leav- 
ing the way open for any interpreta- 
tion that a speculator may feel is 
warranted. 


Speculation Unmeasurable 


No reliable barometer exists which 
measures the extent of speculative 
currency buying. Most operations are 
conducted in futures contracts which 
do not appear in any official records. 
Spot currency purchases are not em- 
ployed since traders can generally 
buy futures on a five to 20 per cent 
margin basis (depending upon their 
credit standing) as compared with 
the necessity of paying in full for spot 

Please turn to page 27 
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Europe After having poured 
Should Help approximately $10 

billion of American 
Herself 


money into Western 
European countries to further their 
economic recovery and to strengthen 
their defenses against the menace 
from the East, is it not about time 
that our people be given an oppor- 
tunity to appraise what has been ac- 
complished by the sacrifices that we 
have made to make available Marshall 
Plan funds? 

A great many Americans would 
like to have a more specific account- 
ing by those countries which have 
been receiving our aid so that they 
may know just how much progress 
has been made with our billions of 
dollars—and especially since we are 
expected to place additional billions 
of dollars into this hamper within 
the next two years. 

In view of this effort to help Euro- 
pean recovery and bolster peace 
throughout the world, many Ameri- 
cans also feel that these same coun- 
tries which have been receiving our 
financial assistance have been negli- 
gent in backing up by deed the United 
Nations in its war against the Com- 
munist North Korean forces. It has 
been a case of much talk and little ac- 
tion. 

The contribution in manpower 
from Marshall Plan countries has 
been a mere drop in the bucket. 
American troops, fighting alongside 
of the army of the Republic of Korea, 
have had to carry nearly the full 
weight of the struggle—and no one 
knows this nor realizes its significance 
better than our heroes fighting in 
Korea. 

Can we not well ask ourselves 
whether or not the time has arrived 
when we can and should demand that 
Western Europe show us some re- 
sults for our sacrifices? 
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How High The nation was little 
Can Wages prepared for the rash 

of strikes and volun- 
Jump? 


tary increases in wages 
which broke out like a fever after the 
start of the Korean war. This repre- 
sents the fifth round of wage increases 
since the end of World War II. 

Instead of wage increases being 
granted as the aftermath of a new 
inflationary period, they have accom- 
panied the early stages of an upward 
spiral, thereby in themselves being 
partly responsible for the rapid spread 
of inflation throughout the economy. 
And each additional wage increase 
which is demanded and won by our 
unions helps to feed the fire since the 
cost of labor often represents the larg- 
est single expense entailed in turning 
out a product. 

Under the circumstances, the ques- 
tion arises as to how much higher 
wages can rise without bringing about 
economic disaster. 

We must bear in mind that at some 
point, as higher production costs force 
manufacturers to ask higher prices 
for their products, we can expect con- 
sumers to curtail their purchases 
sharply. When this occurs, we next 
can logically expect corporate earn- 
ings to lag behind operating expenses 
—and then we will really be in 
trouble. 

The possibility that such a situation 
may arise is a real one which must be 
a constant source of worry to man- 
agement today. It should be of just 
as much concern to intelligent labor 
leaders who help to shape organized 
labor’s policies as it is to management, 
although from labor’s actions in re- 
cent months, this certainly does not 
seem to be the case. 


Page 


Labor After delaying action 
Takes the for many months, 
the Labor party in 
England has decided 
to take the plunge and nationalize its 
iron and steel industry January 1 
next or as soon afterward as is pos- 
sible. Although this has been one 
of the basic aims of the Labor party, 
it hesitated in carrying out its pre- 
election pledge immediately because 
it realized that the party won the 
last election only by a narrow mar- 
gin. 

Under the plan of nationalization, 
only the larger concerns (those mak- 
ing over 20,000 tons of crude steel 
annually) will become state property. 
Those remaining independent will 
then be in competition with the gov- 
ernment-owned plants. 

The decision to nationalize the 
iron and steel industry apparently 
does not have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the British people since efforts 
tc thwart the program came rather 
close to being successful. . Whether 
the Labor party made the popular de- 
cision can only be determined the 
next time the electorate is provided a 
chance to voice its opinion on this 
burning question. 

How a government fares when it 
takes over the management and op- 
eration of a key industry is indicated 
by what happened to the financial 
position of the British transport in- 
dustry after it was nationalized. Ac- 
cording to a recent fiscal report, 
operating revenues were some $50 
million behind operating costs. 

That story undoubtedly will be re- 
peated in steel, for’ when those in 
charge of operations have no real 
stake in the success of a business, 
they care little about whether it is 
able to cover its expenses, depending 
upon the taxpayers to make good any 
deficits. 
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Busy Period for Car Builder 


General American Transportation is benefiting from 


large equipment orders. Freight car leasing and tank 


storage terminals’ divisions continue at capacity 


he present resurgence in freight 

car orders may be described, fit- 
tingly, as a boom. Although it already 
has gone much farther than was anti- 
cipated, it is not yet over ; existing car 
fleets still fall far short of what is es- 
sential for a wartime economy, and 
since rail income is high, heavy orders 
continue to pour in. When General 
American Transportation published 
its annual report last March, it stated 
that orders then on hand would carry 
its building division only to the end 
of the second quarter. More recently, 
however, the company’s backlog had 
risen to “a higher number of cars 
than for some time,” while the present 
backlog of $65 million for all divisions 
is described as “considerably higher” 
than that of one year ago. 


Steady Rise 


Domestic orders for freight cars 
began to increase last January follow- 
ing the postwar low point of the 
preceding month, and have risen al- 
most month by month since. During 
September, orders totaling 25,611 
brought the third-quarter total to 
79,956, the highest quarterly figure in 
more than 35 years. The backlog of 
cars on order on October 1, the 
American Railway Car Institute re- 
ported, was 106,611, which compares 
with 86,156 on September 1 and 22,- 
203 on October 1, 1949. The October 
1, 1950, backlog represents the high- 
est level in almost two years. 

General American, in _ recent 
months, has been picking up new 
freight car orders at the rate of 
around 1,000 a month or better. Last 
July 31, an order for 750 gondolas and 
250 box cars for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was announced followed by 
bookings of 1,000 gondolas for the 
Union Pacific in August, and 450 box 
cars and 500 gondolas all told in Sep- 
tember. These bookings represent cars 
built for the railroads. The company’s 
own car fleet meanwhile has been ex- 
panded to well over 57,000 cars 
against 56,800 last March, and its 
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operating division, which leases tank, 
refrigerator, express, stock and other 
cars, is continuing at capacity. 

Some further expansion of leasing 
operations is in view following an- 
nouncement last July of an arrange- 
ment between Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company of America and Gen- 
eral American-Evans Company (90 
per cent owned by GATX and 10 per 
cent by Evans Products Company) 
for the financing of the construction 
and leasing of 100,000 new-type 
damage-free boxcars. Prudential is 
prepared to provide up to $800 million 
of the amount needed to finance a pro- 
jected leasing arrangement through 
which cars: will be hired by such 
roads as the Pennsylvania; Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis; Chicago & Northwestern; 
Wabash, and Southern Pacific. 

The company’s other diversified 
activities include ownership and oper- 
ation of seaboard terminals in Louis- 
iana, New Jersey and Texas, with 
tank storage capacity of about 264 
million gallons. Another large stor- 
age terminal is presently being con- 





General American 


Transportation 
Earned Price 

Year (Millions) Share dends - High Low 
1929.. $30.2 $7.56 $4.00 123%—75 
1932.. 18.0 2.20 1.50 353%4— 9% 
1937.. 45.9 4.44 3.50 864—31% 
1938.. 27.1 2.91 2.25 5914—29 
1939.. 27.8 3.11 2.37% 65 —40 
1940.. 43.4 411° 3.00 57U4—35% 
1941.. 55.0 3.75 3.00 554—391% 
1942.. 76.0 3.20 3.00 46%4—35 
1943.. 84.0 4.12 2.25 51 —37 
1944.. . 88.7 2.86 2.50 5444—-41% 
1945.. 77.7 2.73 2.50 6144—49 
1946.. 65.9 3.46 2.50 7144—48 
1947.. 94.9 6.60 2.75 583%4—48 
1948.. 97.5 5.73 3.25 6314—42 
1949.. 109.9 5.62 3.00 4844-41% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1949.. $56.4 $2.74 wesilli Wanwiweesia 
1950.. 40.2 2.29 a$2.25 b55 —45 





a—Paid or declared to October 18 b—To 
October 18. 


structed in Chicago, and drumming 
and canning of petroleum products is 
in the development stage. Plants for 
manufacturing pressure vessels of 
steel, alloys and aluminum and fabri- 
cating metal plate are located in 
Pennsylvania and Indiana; the com- 
pany also designs and manufactures 
intercity and transit-suburban motor 
coaches, makes machinery and equip- 
ment for the chemical, food, paper and 
pulp, distilling and other process in- 
dustries, turns out molded plastics 
products for refrigerators, washing 
machines, automobiles, radios and 
television sets, etc., pre-cools fresh 
fruits and vegetables in refrigerator 
cars prior to shipments, and through 
its General American-Pfaudler affili- 
ate, operates a fleet of refrigerator 
milk tank cars. ; 


Car-Leasing Activities 


Although the use of tank cars for 
carrying oil is expected to decline 
from its present high level as new 
pipelines are constructed, the com- 
pany’s car-leasing business should re- 
tain its characteristic stability over 
the long term. The financing ar- 
rangement with Prudential Life and 
the development of the new damage- 
free car will actually have the effect 
of making leasing activities of greater 
importance even though revenues are 
always dependent to a large extent on 
car construction. Because of its di- 
versified: operations, General Ameri- 
can has a much more stable record 
than the average car builder. Organ- 
ized in 1916 as General American 
Tank Car Corporation, the company 
has paid dividends every year since 
1919 while net earnings have never 
been under $2.20 a share (as in 1932 
when a dividend of $1.00 was paid). 
Companies specializing in car build- 
ing, on the other hand, suffered losses 
not only during the early 1930s but 
toward the end of the decade as well. 

Owing to a slow start by the 
building division early this year, 
earnings of $2.29 per share for the 
first six months fell below the year- 
ago figure but still sufficed to cover 
the regular 75-cent quarterly dividend 
by a good margin. More profitable 
operations resulting from a higher 
rate of activity should lift earnings 
well above this level, and shares are 
suitable for inclusion, both for income 
and appreciation, in most portfolios. 
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Small Drop Ahead 


For Paint Sales 


Tighter credit will cut down new home building—but 
main dependence of paint industry is on maintenance and 


effect on 1951 sales should be no more than moderate 


< wen of paints, varnishes and other 
surface coverings are holding at 
satisfactory levels, despite Govern- 
ment credit restrictions which already 
are operating to cut into the volume 
of new housing and into production 
by some segments of paint consum- 
ing industries. On the whole, how- 
ever, little more than a moderate 
drop in the volume of paint sales is 
looked for over the remainder of the 
vear and into 1951, while better prices 
for paints and allied products promise 
to cushion the decline in unit sales. 
Earning power of the paint makers is 
influenced mainly by fluctuations in 
sales volume, since prices reflect prin- 
cipally the changes in the cost of 
metallic pigments, vegetable oils and 
other raw materials. 

Over the first seven months of this 
year dollar sales of paints and var- 
nishes were more than 10 per cent 
ahead of the same months of 1949, 
this despite the fact that prices were 
markedly lower this year. The whole- 
sale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics declined in 1949 
from 166.3 (1926 = 100) to 145.2 in 
July, thereafter falling to 139.3 in 
December. The drop continued into 
1950, the index ranging between a 
low of 136.7 in April to a high of 
142.1 in August. The rise which de- 
veloped in June has continued since, 
but no later index figure is available. 

With prices of prepared paints 
some 10 average points below the 
corresponding 1949 period, dollar 
sales expanded. Total sales of pre- 
pared paints and varnishes rose from 
$70.9 million in February to $108.9 
million in June, with a total for the 
seven months of $632.9 million vs. 
$569.1 million in the same seven 
months of the preceding year. Nor- 
mally August and September are peak 
sales months. With both trade and 
industrial customers seeking to build 
up inventories as a bulwark against 
rising prices and the possibility of a 
14 


tighter supply situation resulting from 
scarcities of raw materials (some al- 
ready are developing, notably in 
metallic pigments and alcohol), sales 
in those months were reported to have 
continued the pace set by the three 
preceding months, which topped the 
same 1949 period by 24 per cent. 

From present indications, notwith- 
standing the final quarter usually is 
productive of the year’s smallest sales 
volume, 1950 may top the billion-dol- 
lar mark for the second time in the 
history of the industry. In 1948 sales 
totaled $1.05 billion dollars. 

The main dependence of the indus- 
try is on maintenance sales through 
trade outlets. Trade sales provided 
60.8 per cent of classified sales, or 
$517.7 million, in 1949, and this per- 
centage was maintained through the 
first seven months of this year with 
a total of $350.9 million against 
$319.2 million in the same 1949 pe- 
riod, a gain of 10 per cent. The re- 
strictions that have been imposed on 
housing credit will bring a sharp de- 
cline in building construction next 
year, but new building accounts only 
for an estimated ten per cent of trade 
sales, the remainder going for mainte- 
nance of existing buildings. 

On this basis, maintenance sales 
this year have accounted for 55 per 
cent of classified sales (about six per 
cent of all sales are reported to the 
Department of Commerce as unclassi- 
fied). With the new curbs on install- 
ment credit, small-home maintenance 
demand bids fair to be stimulated, off- 
setting any recession in the volume of 


financed maintenance growing out of 
curbs on improvement loans. 

Industrial usage this year has re- 
flected the rising rate of industrial 
activity. In the first seven months 
it increased 14 per cent to $222.9 
million, as against $194.8 million in 
the 1949 period. The index of in- 
dustrial production has been rising 
right through 1950, and industrial de- 
mand has kept step with it. The rise 
in industrial sales was particularly 
marked in the latest three months re- 
ported (May through July), the in- 
crease over the 1949 months being 
28 per cent. 

Sales and earnings of the leading 
paint units, so far as reported for 
1950, compare favorably with 1949, 
but are not fully reflective of the 
actual improvement which developed 
around mid-year. With the exception 
of Devoe & Raynolds, the available 
sales figures cover no part of the pe- 
riod since the changeover in the 
American economy to a defense basis, 
during which sales bulged sharply, 
establishing the high points against 
which the currently indicated moder- 
ate decline must be measured. The 
interim reports of Devoe and of Na- 
tional Lead indicate, however, that 
prior to the Korean outbreak earn- 
ings had taken a pronounced turn up- 
ward. Sherwin-Williams, which is- 
sues no interim earnings statements, 
is yet to report for the fiscal year 
ended August 31. Pratt & Lambert 
also issues no interim reports. 

The industry shows unusual stab- 
ility considering the cyclical nature of 
its sales, which bear a close relation- 
ship to the national income pattern. 
National Lead has paid dividends in 
every year since 1906. Sherwin- 
Williams has made payments since 
1885. Both issues are of investment 
caliber. Pratt & Lambert’s dividend 
record dates from 1904, while Devoe 
& Raynolds has omitted payments in 
only four years since 1894—in 1917- 
18, 1933 and 1939. 


The Principal Paint Companies 


-— Sales ——. -—————Earned Per Share-————,, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -Six Months—~ -Dividends—~ Recent 

Company: 1949 1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Devoe & Reynolds A: a$39.7 b$34.4 a$4.41 a$2.52 c$0.82 c$1.54 $2.00 $2.00 26 
National Lead ...... 257.5 £138.4 3.62 3.85 1.64 3.54 225 1.25 51 
Pratt @ Lambert.... 11.7 7: 473 346..N.R. N.R. 255. 205 35 
Sherwin-Williams ... N.R. N.R. 6.98 e5.73 3.00 2.371464 





a—Year ended November 30. b—-Nine months ended August 31. 
e—Year ended August 31; no 1949-50 interim reports. 


reported. 


1 c—Six months ended May. 31. 
f—Six months ended June 30. N.R.—Not 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Although stocks are close to their 20-year highs, prices 


appear quite moderate in relation to earnings and divi- 


dends. Latter should show further substantial rise 


Resumption of the price advance has put the 
rail average into new high ground, and mid-week 
found the industrial index only slightly below the 
peak established earlier in the month. Volume has 
tended to expand as prices rise, and there continues 
to be an active investment demand for well-situated 
stocks. Considering the anti-inflationary moves 
taken by the Federal Reserve—and the others in 
prospect—the market’s action can only be regarded 
as impressive. 

An additional step in the FRB’s move toward 
all-around tighter credit may be to increase margin 
requirements for the purchase of stocks. This 
would of course affect numerous individual in- 
vestors, but the over-all market effect probably 
would be comparatively unimportant because of 
the largely cash nature of the present stock market. 
Of more consequence to the price pattern for the 
immediate future would, in all likelihood, be an 
increase in bank reserve requirements. There is no 
reason why any such change should reverse the 
longer term upward market trend, but higher re- 
serve requirements in the past have frequently been 
followed by at least temporarily declining prices. 


Nine months’ earnings statements are now 
being published in large number, and although 
figures on net profits are after allowing for the 
higher income tax rates specified in this year’s 
revenue bill, the final results almost uniformly show 
large increases from the earnings reported for the 
corresponding period of 1949. And the present 
momentum of the country’s industrial activity 
assures similar substantial gains for the remainder 
of the year. The earnings picture for 1951 will be 
importantly influenced by the kind of tax legislation 
enacted by Congress. But unless the general situa- 
tion becomes considerably worse, the high EPT 
rates of the last war are not likely to be duplicated. 


Most companies still are paying out in divi- 
dends only a very conservative proportion of earn- 
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ings. But with earnings rising sharply, dividend 
increases have been commonplace. There is a con- 
siderable time lag in figures on total payments, and 
August is the latest month for which complete data 
are available. However, the 11 per cent year-to- 
year gain shown for that month indicates an ac- 
celerated rate of rise as compared with preceding 
months. December, with its many year-end extras, 
will mark the crest of the flood, and the excellent 
dividend news in prospect for coming weeks should 
prove a significant market factor. 


Although now close to their 20-year highs, 
stocks do not appear extravagantly priced in rela- 
tion to either dividends or earnings. Such invest- 
ment favorites as U. S. Steel, General Motors and 
numerous others currently are selling for only about 
six times indicated earnings for this year, and the 
ratio for the general run of listed stocks is only 
about eight times. At their 1946 peaks, on the 
other hand, Steel sold for about 1314 times that 
year’s earnings, and Motors for nearly 20 times. 


The Cleveland Trust Company’s Bulletin cal- 
culates that dividend-paying common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange in September 
were selling for 15.7 times their dividends. While 
this compares with 13.7 times a year earlier, it is 
far below the 29.8 ratio for May 1946. In fact, 
over the past 50 years for more than two-thirds of 
the time stocks were selling higher in relation to 
dividends than they were last month. These are 
not the usual signs of a bull market peak. 


Of course, temporary set-backs can occur at 
any time, but there have not yet appeared any con- 
vincing indications of a turn in the underlying mar- 
ket trend. It is intelligent policy for investors to 
avoid over-extending their positions at any time. 
But the average individual seems fully warranted 
in maintaining the bulk of his funds in good quality 
common stocks. 


Written October 19, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Detroit Arms Contracts 

A sizable addition to the relatively small volume 
of defense contracts so far awarded the automobile 
industry is expected for 1951 with orders begin- 
ning to appear in greater volume after the first of 
the year. For the time being, most of the contem- 
plated work is in the planning stage, and plant 
resources are being surveyed to determine which 
companies should be called upon to handle the 
various jobs. The industry anticipates some decline 
in automobile output next year (with-estimates of 
10 per cent or more under the present all-time 
record year), and the additional contracts for arms 
output should obviously take up some of the slack. 
But even if auto production should dip as much 
as 15 per cent the output of civilian vehicles will 
still be the largest on record except for 1950. 


Rubber Use Cut 

Consumption of natural and synthetic rubber has 
been ordered cut to 90,000 tons a month in Novem- 
ber and December, vs. September usage of 109,000 
tons. But scare buying of tires and other rubber 
goods has subsided and industry spokesmen insist 
that cutbacks are not needed to meet security needs. 
The order, which applies only to rubber used for 
civilian products, will force cuts in tire production, 
which has been running well under shipments, 
forcing deep inroads on inventories. August tire 
shipments totaled 10.6 million, while production 
was but 8.2 million. Inventories at the month end 
were down to 4.8 million casings, as against 9.9 
million a year earlier. 


Textiles Higher 

Shirt prices have joined the upward parade, with 
Cluett, Peabody boosting wholesale quotations from 
seven to 15 per cent on items for next spring and 
Manhattan Shirt announcing a 7.5 to 13.5 per cent 
increase effective immediately. 

With higher costs for all materials—including 
fabric, buttons and even pins—the shirt makers 
have stated that they have no alternative but to in- 
crease prices. Labor also has advanced, the shirt 
and cotton garment makers having granted a 10 
cents an hour wage increase to the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Apparel makers’ 
sales volume has improved in recent months and 
better gross sales plus adequately maintained mar- 
gins point toward satisfactory income results in 


the final half of 1950. 
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Canadian Gold Bonus? 

Plans are shaping up in Canada to pay a bonus 
to Canadian gold miners which may run as high 
as $5 an ounce. Under a temporary arrangement 
Canada presently pays its gold miners a premium 
based on the average (preceding) weekly premium 
quoted by the Bank of Canada on the U. S. dollar 
—generally around 5.25 per cent and bringing the 
price up to approximately $36.83 (Canadian) an 
ounce. The International Monetary Fund is expect- 
ed “officially” to disapprove of the proposed bonus, 
after which Canada doubtless will proceed to make 
its own decision. Canadian gold miners have been 
complaining ever since the Canadian dollar was 
allowed to find its own valuation, and have been 
demanding financial aid to offset the loss of the 
bonus they received while the Canadian dollar was 
officially at a discount from the American dollar. 


Trade Balance Changes 

For the first time since June 1937, the United 
States last August imported more goods than were 
exported. Imports jumped to $819.4 million that 
month from July’s total of $708.8 million, while 
exports declined to $760.7 million in August from 
$774 million a month earlier. August imports were 
some 50 per cent above the 1949 monthly average 
and 29 per cent higher than the monthly average 
set during the first half of this year. 

Vegetable food products and beverages accounted 
for a significant portion of the August jump, rising 
from $199.3 million to $248.7 million, with coffee 
and sugar contributing importantly to the increase. 


' Commerce Department experts expect September 


figures will reveal a drop in imports and a rise in 
the exports but they feel that the trade “gap” in 
the future will be small and that “the days of a 
big export surplus are over for a while.” 


Wool Supplies 

Sufficient wool supplies will be available to satisfy 
military and civilian requirements through 1951 at 
least, despite recent reports of shortages. Including 
the current wool clip and reserves on hand, world 
stocks for 1950-51 total some 5.7 billion pounds, or 
two billion pounds more than were consumed in 
any prior peak consumption year. Use of wool in 
this country has increased between 25 and 30 per 
cent since 1939, owing to gains in population and 
higher wages and incomes. During the last five 
years, consumption has been running ahead of pro- 
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duction with the result that stockpiles have been 
shrinking. But today’s reserves of 6.7 billion pounds 
are still nearly 40 per cent greater than in 1939, 
when world stocks totaled 4.8 billion pounds. Cur- 
rent active demand has pushed up prices, which 
will mean higher clothing costs, but wage increases 
are also a substantial factor in the price rise since 
the value of the wool fiber represents only 11 per 
cent of the retail selling price. 


Shipbuilders’ Backlogs 

Although shipbuilding backlogs increased by 
101,800 deadweight tons during September, the 
gain was largely confined to Great Lakes ore car- 
riers. As of October 1, the nation’s reporting yards 
had orders on hand for 30 vessels of 499,800 tons 
against 23 vessels of 398,000 tons at the beginning 
of September. A year earlier, due to an extensive 
oil tanker program, 50 vessels were under con- 
struction with more than double the deadweight 
tonnage listed on October 1 of this year. Only 
seven tankers are presently under construction com- 
pared with 43 one year ago. 

Altogether, contracts for 10 ore carriers were let 
during September, five of these going to American 
Ship Building Company with the others divided 
among three other firms. The number of vessels 
between 91 per cent and 100 per cent unfinished at 
the beginning of the current month was raised to 
14, the remaining 16 being 30 per cent or more 
completed. The passenger liners Independence and 
Constitution—which Bethlehem Steel is building for 
American Export Lines—were respectively reported 
as 79 per cent and 63 per cent finished. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Container Corporation had sales of $106.3 mil- 
lion for the nine months vs. $84 million in the same 
1949 period. 


Socony-Vacuum will complete modernization of 


its East Boston terminal to provide more efficient 
operation in meeting the needs of the approaching 
heating oil season. 

Mathieson Chemical earned $2.39 per share for 
the nine months (vs. $1.91) and pre-tax earnings 
are reported currently running in excess of $14 
million annually, or about $5.30 per share. 

Consolidated Edison has arranged with 14 banks 
for a $90 million credit which would run until 
October 1951. 

United Biscuit plans to build a $5 million plant 
at Melrose Park, IIl. 

General Motors is building a new $75 million 
Buick engine plant at Flint, Mich. 


Other Corporate News 

Hershey Chocolate has called its 44% per cent 
class B preferred stock for payment November 15; 
Johnson & Johnson will redeem its 4 per cent series 
A preferred on the same date. 

Thompson Products stockholders vote October 31 
on a 2-for-1 stock split; Babcock & Wilcox, Novem- 
ber 16, 2-for-1; Container Corporation, November 
27, 2-for-1; Philco, November 28, 2-for-1; Ameri- 
can Viscose, November 15, 2-for-1; Link-Belt, 
March 1951, 2-for-1; Benson & Hedges stockholders 
have approved the 4-for-1 split. 

United Milk Products plans to retire about 20 
per cent of its preferred stock by November 30. 

R. H. Macy had sales of $321.3 million for the 
fiscal year ended July 29 vs. $308.1 million a year 


. earlier. 


Sharon Steel plans a $49 million five-year expan- 
sion program which will increase ingot capacity to 
about two million tons annually. 

Sunray Oil will redeem 40,000 shares of 41 per 
cent preferred stock November 20. 

Eastern Airlines has arranged with 27 banks for 
a $30 million 5-year bank credit; funds will be 
used to purchase new equipment. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U.S. Gov't Savings 2%4s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 276 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
BURG, RODS sink ce ac adele ees ee 102 3.05 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 245 10344 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 103 4.25 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 99 4.60 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 135 5.18% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 115 5.22 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 4.63 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum.... 105 4.29 108 


Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 95 5.26 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 76 4.61 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7~-Dividends~ 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1959 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $1.10 b$1.37 b$1.53 31 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 al.04 al1.90 70 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.90 g2.22 2198 24 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.80 bl.61 b2.68 49 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 b2.39 b2.75 49 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 b5.87 b6.34 215 
Pacific Lighting....... 3.00 3.00 ¢€3.59 e€3.92 51 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 b1.87 bl1.60 33 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 73.00 b5.55 b4.21 75 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 b1.46 b2.11 47 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.20 b2.75 b2.19 30 


a—First quarter. b—Hali-year. e—Twelve months to July 
31. g—Twelve months to August 31. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. 
*Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income: and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


————— Dividends—__—__,_ 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 


Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores ..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 152 
Borden Company..... 1899 =-1.92 2.70 1.89 51 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 29 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.75 3.50 ou “ts 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 42.00 2.20 34 
Kress (S. H.).....¢0<.0.0+ 1918 2.46 3.00 3.00 54 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 Sue 2.64 47 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 3.00 39 
May Dept. Stores..... 1911 1.96 3.00 2.25 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.971% 26 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 36 


Socony-Vacuum ...... 1912 0.71 1.10 0.80 24 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.82 2.25 150 37 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.25 3.75 4.00 75 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 3.50 235 47 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 96 
United Fruit......... 1899 2.03 4.00 4.50 66 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.68 1.85 185 29 


TAlso paid 10% in stock. 





Stock for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores:......... $3.00 $3.00 b$1.41 b$1.71 40, 
Bethlehem Steel....... 2.40 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 44 
Brown Shoe........... 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 47 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 b0.63 b0.90 13 
Container Corporation... 4.00 4.25 5.73 c7.54 62 


Firestone Tire......... 4.00 4.00 b4.02 b6.68 75 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 1.50 b1.71 b2.33 26 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 76 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 2.25 b2.74 b2.29 55 
General Motors ....... 4.00 3.50 b3.38 b5.46 52 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 2.10 c1.88 ¢2.15 29 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 67 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 c¢1.91 c¢2.39 28 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 b3.43 b3.22 51 
Simmons Company.... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 35 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 30 
Union Oil of California 2.374% 2.00 b2.48 b0.94 32 
U: Sy Stethiaeks ence iks 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 41 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.35 b1.81 b1.88 25 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. ?tAlso paid 2% in stock. 
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Stiff curbs on credit may postpone need for controls 


on prices—Reserve Board's policies arouse storm of 


criticism—lIndustries in competition for materials 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—Subject to 
immediate contradiction by events, it 
does look as if price control won’t be 
at hand for a while. It’s the behavior 
of the Federal Reserve Board that’s 
suggestive. First, there was the at- 
tack on Government financing and 
then a couple of regulations on mort- 
gage financing and instalment paper 
that look to be really stiff. If the regu- 
lations aren’t harsh enough, they'll be 
revised. Finally, the Board was pre- 
paring to take about $2 billion out of 
the money market by raising reserve 
requirements. 

In face of all that, the Administra- 
tion would be most likely to sit back 
for a while. Why invite every kind of 
political, not to mention business, 
trouble, when there’s hope in the Re- 
serve Board’s power? Out-of-town 
notions to the contrary, the natural 
impulse of an Administration is to 
delay until stiff curbs are unavoidable. 
If the cost-of-living index is affected 
by them, direct controls will probably 
be deferred. The longer the delay, 
the better. 

There are additional points. <A 
chief of the Economic Stabilization 
Administration was appointed recent- 
ly, but he’s only recently arived in 
Washington. He hasn’t built an or- 
ganization. A price administrator 
hasn’t been appointed yet ; there is, of 
course, no OPA. These things surely 
would be taken care of first. Finally, 
there’s the matter of putting ceilings 
on wages when prices go under con- 


trol—something to be put off, if pos- 
sible. 


Protests at the Reserve Board’s 
action, it was taken for granted, 
would be loud. Auto dealers, as a 
matter of course, claimed that they 
were being put out of business. Offi- 
clals were waiting to see whether, in 
fact, any factories would have to close 
down through lack of cash customers. 
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If they were, would the Board's regu- 
lation stick ? 


The Board’s bearish policy on 
Government obligations is coming in 
for a lot of criticism. Once, rising 
interest rates were supposed to com- 
pel thrift, thereby stopping budget in- 
flations, though no cases of success in 
this operation were adduced. But the 
Budget can’t be reduced just because 
it’s expensive to borrow. The main 
cause of the inflation can’t be eradi- 
cated by general credit policy. 

There’s the theory that with higher 
rates on Government paper, banks 
will curtail their advances to business, 
shifting, instead of adding to, their 
assets. There would have to be one 
exception—bank loans guaranteed un- 
der Regulation V by the Board itself. 
It’s to be seen whether that happens ; 
instead business may simply offer 
higher rates for accommodation. 
There’s also the. notion of lowering 
bond prices generally in order to cur- 
tail capital expansion; again, how- 
ever, capital expansion is part of the 
Defense Program. 

Finally, there’s the possible effect 
on E Bond holders. If it looks as if 
rates are going up, they may cash in 
their bonds and wait ; they may decide 
to delay a little before renewing. The 
Government then would have to bor- 
row on short term, increasing the 
amount of outstanding credit. In the 
early ‘forties, it’s worth remembering, 
Randolph Burgess advised against 
letting the market think that war 
rates might somehow go up. 


Curiously, the large outflow of 
gold over the past several months has 
aroused little discussion of the Mar- 
shall Plan and its future. Yet, if De- 
fense forces a continued drain at the 
present rate—$3 billion a year—it’s 
hard to imagine that the Plan’s suc- 
cessor will compete in magnitude. 





The fight for materials has start- 
ed. It’s not a mere matter of getting 
materials for oneself, but also of keep- 
ing them away from competitors. The 
coal industry, for instance, would con- 
sider itself benefited if little or no 
steel were allocated for construction 
of gas pipelines. 

Its association makes the point that 
its own requirements are for main- 
tenance, whereas gas seeks steel to 
expand. It points out to the steel com- 
panies that maintenance is steady 
year-by-year business. 

The railroads are asked to buy 
more freight cars; steel to build them 
is requested. It’s not yet clear that 
the roads are ready to buy; it may be 
surmised that their officials would 
welcome reduced steel deliveries to 
Detroit. The tire industry asks that 
the control over tires be handled, if 
at all, by reducing the output of auto- 
mobiles. 

The steel companies undertook to 
allocate civilian steel themselves, and 
to date are doing so. It’s to be won- 
dered if they knew what they were 
letting themselves in for. Almost 
every industry that gets steel has a 
competitor which can bring forward 
reasons why the steel should never 
have been delivered. In time, very 
likely, steel executives won't protest 
hard if the Government seals the de- 
livery schedules. 


Word is around that an FTC ex- 
aminer’s opinion in the Champion 
Spark Plug case requires a cost jus- 
tification of wholesalers’ discounts. 
This would be important, if general- 
ized, in the grocery industry. Usually, 
it’s cheaper to deliver to a chain's 
central warehouse than to local job- 
bers. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation ... 

The world’s first supersonic pro- 
peller “Spin-Pit,” a huge machine 
sunk below ground level and sealed to 
a concrete base, will begin making 
mechanical tests on supersonic pro- 
pellers shortly after the turn of the 
New Year—it was developed by the 
Aeroproducts Division of General 
Motors under contract with the 
Navy. . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company has launched an 
external house organ of interest to 
those in aviation—called Flight Lines, 
it will be published bi-monthly and 
will feature articles of general inter- 
est as well as product information. 
. . . Even an unskilled operator can 
turn out precision-made jet blades 
thanks to the Precision Two-Wheel 
Form Grinder marketed by Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation—controls on this 
relatively large machine have been 
simplified while many operations take 
place automatically, minimizing the 
technical skill required by the opera- 
Mri wd A new radio-telephone set, 
called the Tel-Air, will meet the needs 
and small budgets of private airport 
operators, according to Schuttig and 
Company—operating on a frequency 
of 122.8 megacycles, it has a trans- 
mitter power output of 10 watts. 


Household Developments . . . 

From outward appearances one 
might believe that a rather unique 
bedside night lamp is instead a gold- 
tooled, leather-bound book waiting to 
be read before its owner goes to sleep 
—in reality, it’s only an imitation 
book which, when its cover is lifted, 
sheds light from a small bulb hidden 
inside; manufacturer of this product 


is American Binder Company. . . . 
Dec-O-Tape, a self-adhesive colored 
enamel tape in roll form, can open up 
many inexpensive decorative possibil- 
ities for the home or retail store dec- 
orator—available in eight colors and 
in %4, % and one inch widths, this 
Meyercord Company product is ad- 
justable, washable and re-usable. .. . 
One way to almost double the inten- 
sity of an ordinary light bulb is by 
attaching a filter-magnifier which is 
now on the market—the attachment 
will fit any shape incandescent bulb in 
sizes from 25 watts to 100 watts. 
... In recent months several gadgets 
have been introduced to consumers to 
make tub bathing as comfortable as 
sitting in Dad’s livingroom easy chair 
—latest such device is a Vuinylite 
plastic bathtub seat which can be in- 
flated when needed—after being in- 
flated, it is placed in position and is 
kept from moving by suction cups. 


Television... 

Four new TV receiver models 
have been introduced to the market 
by Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corporation during the past week: 
a 16-inch table model, two 16- 
inch consoles and a 19-inch console— 
the new models are housed in cabi- 
nets of mahogany veneer construction 
and have such Emerson features as 
Full Screen Focus, Black Magic Con- 
trast and Simplimatic one-knob tun- 
ing. . . . Another recent addition to 
the TV market rounds out Philco 
Corporation’s line of 16-inch receivers 
—a table model in a metal cabinet 
(finished in dark mahogany), it fea- 
tures a tunable built-in aerial. . . . 
The youngsters will go for a line of 
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new, inflatable TV cushions which 
come in a variety of colors and de- 
signs including rodeo, cowboy, Indian 
and circus figures, while the lady of 
the house will like their space-saving 
advantage—made of Vinylite plastic, 
the Video Chair is 16 inches in dia- 
meter and 11 inches deep, and is de- 
signed with a suction feature that 
holds it in place on the floor or carpet 
when the child is seated ; manufactur- 
er is Plastictronics, Inc. 


Odds & Ends... 

Until recently when a home owner 
desired complete insurance coverage 
for his premises he was forced to take 
out a number of individual policies— 
about a month ago this situation was 
well on the way to being corrected 
when (1) the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department approved Insur- 
ance Company of North America’s 
plan for a “package” policy (includ- 
ing theft, fire, liability and medical 
expenses), and (2) North America 
followed up this lone approval by fil- 
ing for the right to issue similar polli- 
cies in each of 44 states in which they 
are legal... . A new approach to the 
problem of arranging music for radio, 
television, films, operas, etc., is offered 
by Music Associates, Inc., which has 
announced that it stands ready to pro- 
vide and coordinate the work of all 
the specialists needed for any musical 
production, plus actually budget the 
various elements so that the client 
will know just what the entire pro- 
duction will cost—the service can be 
had in its entirety or can be applied 
to a particular production from any 
point. ... A college-level correspond- 
ence course in the fundamentals of in- 
vestment banking is now offered by 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago — although 
planned for trainees in the industry, 
the 30-lesson course is offered to the 
public as well. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concern- 
ing business questions, please enclose a 
‘self-addressed postcard—or a stamped en- 
velope—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. 
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de Gen. Instrument ........ 1.00 D0.54 rate of $1.25 per share. Both pre- quarterly dividend of 15c a share; 
he 12 Months to July 31 ferred dividends are payable January and an extra dividend of 15c a 
Davidson Bros. ........-. 1,26 1.11 1, 1951 to stockholders of record at share were declared on the Com- 
wan BKing-Seeley Corp. ....... 6.06 4.52 the close of business December 4,1950. Con: Stock of arp ene 
N ing... ; ‘ orporation, payable December 11, 
rn- Blea hte ct irra sp Ss — MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 1950, to all stockholders of record, 
Dad Re 12M — to J a October 11, 1950. November 15, 1950. 
i Bh cue aie 8+ ss ro08 oe eee HARRY GINSBURG 
sue BY Wickes Corp............ , ¢ Trastuner 
p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. +Reprinted. 
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The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 


for 1949 


Qualifying for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 


80 South Street, near John Street 
Oct. 20-Nov. 3—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Display of 100 Best Reports and 
Photographs of Yousuf Karsh 
Press Gallery of 
The Charles Francis Press 


Suite 1620 


461 Eighth Avenue at W. 34th Street 
Oct. 30-Dec. 15—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Exhibit of Merit Award and Oscar 
Winning Annual Reports 
FINANCIAL WORLD 

Annual Awards Banquet 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Seventh Avenue at W. 33rd Street 
Oct. 30—6 to 9 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 


Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


610 Wood Street 
Nov. 6-10—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 300 Best Reports 

Graphic Arts Gallery of 
Franklin Printing Company 


23rd and Chestnut Streets 
Nov. 17-24—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BOSTON 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Babson Institute of 
Business Administration 


Babson Park 


Nov. 27-Dec. 1—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


The Annual Reports Exhibits 
Have Been Displayed in the Following 
Cities During the Past Five Years 
CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA PENNSYLVANIA 


Minneapolis 
New Haven St. A aoe 
Stamford MISSOUR TEXAS 
DELAWARE ag pes City Dallas 
Witmington ~NEW JERSEY Fort Worth 
ILLINOIS Atlantic City Houston 
Chicago Jersey City San Antonio 
INDIANA ew VIRGINIA 
French Lick <n Norfolk 
LOUISIANA uffalo WISCONSI 
New Orleans 0 Madison - 
MARYLAND rota Milwaukee 
Baltimore Utica CANADA 
MASS. HIO Kingston 
Boston Cleveland Montreal 
Springfield OKLAHOMA Toronto 
MICHIGAN Oklahoma City SWEDEN 
Detroit Tulsa Stockholm 





Financial World Quarterly Index of Articles 


Covering the Three Months of July, August and September, 1950 
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Title Issue 
Air Conditioning—Industry Analysis...... July 12 
Aircraft Makers—industry Analysis....... July 19 
Airlines—Industry Analysis.............. Sept. 20 
Allied Stores—Analysis..................4 Aug. 2 
Aluminium Ltd.—Analysis............... Sept. 6 
Amer. Broadcasting—Columbia Br'dcas’tg.Aug. 23 
Amer. Gas & Elec.—Analysis............ Aug. 16 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.—$100,000 Portfolio....Aug. 23 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 3568, 1973............ July 12 
Anaconda Copper—aAnalysis............... Sept. 27 
Anual Reports: 

10th Annual Survey SEPT te Gem July 5 

Candidates for ‘‘Oscar of Industry’’..... July 5 

eee a ery July 5 

Highest Merit: Award. .......cic.scecee- July 5 
Atchison—$100,000 Investment Portfolio...Aug. 23 
Auto Parts—Industry Analysis........... Aug. 16 
Autos—Improved Outlook for Independents .Sept. 27 
Baking Companies—Industry Analysis....Aug. 30 
Baldwin & Lima Locomotive—Merger 

WARE BEA RRO te Ry Se FE Aug. 16 
Banks: 

New York City—Gains in Earnings..... Aug. 16 

Higher Dividends Ahead?.............. Sept. 13 
Beatrice Fo RA are July 5 
— Packing—$100,000 Portfolio....Aug. 23 

onds: 

Strengthen Investment Lists (10)....... July 12 

Tax-Exempt vs. Taxable............... Aug. 16 
Bower (Casper M.): 

New Equipment Helps Western Union..July 26 
Broadeasters—American & Columbia....Aug. 23 
Building Iindustry—Credit Curbs Won't. 

IE cdc sek naecionncenneed sen Aug. 2 
Bus and Truck Lines—Serve Nation...... Sept. 20 
Canadian Dollar—Parity for.............. Sept. 27 
Can Makers—lIndustry Analysis -Sept. 27 
Celanese—Analysis ......... - Aug. 30 
Cement—Industry Analysis.......... .- Aug. 30 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy 3¥gs, 1985....July 12 
Christiana Securities—du Pont...... July 26 
Chrysier—$100,000 Portfolio...... .Aug. 23 
Civilian Output—No Deep Cut In. . Aug. 30 
Clothing Makers—Industry Analysis July 19 
Cluett, Peabody—$100,000 Portfolio. . Aug. 23 
Coal——Anthracite—Larger Share of 

I nis Ve cba dc 500005 ke anienden July 26 


Columbia Broadcasting—Amer. Br’dcast’g.Aug. 23 


Commodity Prices—Stock Market Factor. .Sept. 13 
Commonwealth Edison 3s, 1999........... uly 12 
Consolidated Edison—$100,000 Portfolio. ..Aug. 23 
Copper Fabricators—Analysis............. Aug. 16 
Corporation Executives: 
Cities Servies—Altem 2.060.202 cccccccs July 19 
Continental Can—Eggerss ............. July 19 
Celanese Corp.—Blancke .............. July 19 
Armstrong Cork—Backstrand........... Aug. 23 
Commercial Solvents—Woods ........... Aug. 23 
L. C. Smith & Corona—Smith......... Aug. 23 
Elgin National Watch—Shennan......... Sept 27 
Michigan Bell Telephone—Greene....... Sept. 27 
Brown-Forman Distillery—Brown ...... ept. 27 
Credit Companies—War Casualties........ Aug. 23 
Credit Curbs Won’t End Bidg. Boom...... Aug. 2 
Davison Chemical—Analysis ............. Sept. 27 
Dividends: 
Quarter Century Club...........c.cese0e Sept. 13 
Stocks Facing Increases................ Sept. 27 
Drugs: 
Ne Me” | Pe eee eee eer uly 5 
Research Vital In Ethical Drug Field..Sept. 6 
du Pont—At Wide Discount.............. July 26 
Earnings, Dividends and Price Range: 
N.Y.S.E.: Parts 37 to 47 


Elec. Bond & 
Ex-Cell- 0-310, 000 Portfolio 


Farm Equipments—Industry Analysis..... July 12 
Federated Dept. Stores—Analysis......... ug. 23 
F. R. B.—Loan Rise May Boost Reserve. .Sept. 27 
Finance Companies—War Casualties...... Aug. 23 
Florida Pr, & Lt. 32s, 1974............. July 12 
Foods—Industry Analysis ..............- Aug. 2 
FPC Policies May Bring Oi! Changes....Aug. 2 
Freeport Sulphur—$100,000 Portfolio..... Aug. 23 
General Electric—$100,000 Portfolio...... Aug. 23 
German Bonds Reflect World Tension....Aug. 2 
Government Rail Suit—War May Sidetrack. Aug. 30 
Guenther (Louis 

How I Would Invest $100,000 Portfolio.Aug. 23 
Hanna (M. A.)—Analysis ............... July 12 
Inflation Hedges In Good Status......... Sept. 6 
Inflation: 

War’ Chis TIRPRIN 3 6 be scccccc ccce ccs July 19 

Hasn’ At ys bse yg SDT 5b oG'0.54.9-sinlg-nee July 19 

Can eS ee eee Aug. 23 
Inland Steal e100, 000 Portfolio.......... Aug. 23 
Investment Portfolio: 

$100,000 by Louis Guenther............ Aug. 23 
Investment Trusts—Closed-End 2nd. qu...Aug. 2 
Johns-Manville—Analysis ................ July 19 
Kane (W. Sheridan): 

War’s Outbreak Bring Many Changes..July 5 

Management—Owns How Much Stock?..Aug. 9 
Kennecott Copper—Analysis.............. Sept. 6 
Laggards—Stock Group ................- Sept. 27 
Lasser (Joseph R.): 

Closed-End Trusts 2nd Quarter......... Aug. 2 
Lima-Baldwin—Merger Plans ........... Aug. 16 
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Title Issue 

Long Island Lighting—Recapitalization...Aug. 9 
Louisville & Nashville—Analysis......... Aug. 9 
Louisville & Nash. SE St. L. 3s, 1980...Jwly 12 
Machinery Makers—Analysis ...........-. July 19 
Management—Owns How Much Stock?....Aug. 9 
Marion Power Shovel—Analysis.......... Sept. 27 
oer Barometer—Odd-Lot Figures...... July 12 
M t: 

What Policy Now?..........cceseeeees July 12 

Action In Early War Stages?.......... July 26 

Mixed Trends Since War hope Pareee Aug. 16 
McCrory Stores 3/2 pfd.—$100,000 

PN. a ono6noe0 beaver cdonesecsess Aug. 23 
Merkel (Walter F.): 

Financial Public oo eige Counsel..... July 5 
Michigan Cons. Gas 33s, 1969....... R 12 
Mid-Continent | ME fil oe 26 
Minn.-Honeywell 3.20%—$100,000 

POrtfOlio ... 2. ne seccecccnsesscccccccecs Aug. 23 
Money Market—Confusion Rules the..... Sept. 6 
Movies—Industry Analysis............... Aug. 9 
National Dairy Prods.—$100,000 Portfolio.Aug. 23 
National Steel—Analysis ................ July 19 
Natural Gas—Developments Favor Group. .Sept. 13 
Northwestern Bell Tel. 34s, 1979........ July 12 
Odd-Lot Figures—Market Barometer?..... July 12 
Office Equipments—Industry Analysis..... July 26 
Oils—FPC Policies May Bring Changes..Aug. 2 
Phelps Dodge—Analysis ..............--- Aug. 23 
Pittsburgh Steel—Recapitalization ...... Aug. 23 
Productivity Gains—Non-Manufacturing ..Aug. 9 
Public Relations Counsel Aids Management.July 5 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Ist 5s, 2037..July 12 
Public Utilities: 

Five Unilated Usswes.... ......ccccivccsic July 26 

Additional Cash for Preferreds......... Aug. 23 

Beneficiaries of P. U. Expansion....... Sept. 13 
Pure Oil—Analysis ..........--..e-eeeee Sept. 20 
Quarter Century Dividend Group......... Sept. 13 
Quarterly Index: 

Factographs—Apr., May, June.......... July 12 

Financial World—Apr., May, June..... July 12 
_ Equipments—Analysis .............- Sept. 6 

ails: 

High Traffic Level Due..............+- July 19 

What’s Behind Bull Market............ Aug. 9 

Heavier Traffic for Western Carriers....Aug. 16 

Better Outlook for Soft Coal Roads....Aug. 23 

War May Sidetrack Government Suit...Aug. 30 

Backbone of American Economy......... Sept. 20 
Ravits (Barnett) : 

German Bonds Reflect Tension......... Aug. 2 

What’s Behind Rail Bull Market...... Aug. 9 

Which Stock Groups Should Fare Best?.Aug. 30 

Some Stock Groups Have Been Laggards.Sept. 27 
Real Estate—Changing Values In......... Aug. 23 
Savings & Loan—Analysis............-.-. July 19 
Shipbuilders—Analysis ..,.........+++04- Sept. 6 
Shoes—Industry Analysis ...........-.++- Sept. 13 
Sinclair Oil—Analysis .............--++- Aug. 30 
Soap—Industry Analysis ...........-.+.. July 12 
Social Security—Changes In.............. Sept. 6 
Shipping: 

Industry Amalysis ......sccccccccecees Aug. 9 

Arteries of International Trade......... Sept. 20 
Se. Cal. Edison 4.48% Pfd.—Portfolio....Aug. 23 
Se. Cal. Gas 3¥e6, 1970..........ccccceee July 12 
Southern Pacific—Analysis............... Sept. 13 
Standard Oil of Cal.—Analysis .......... Aug. 16 
Steel—Industry Analysis ................ Aug. 9 
Stevens (J. P.)—Analysis ............++- Sept. 27 
Stock Groups: 

Which Should Fare Best?............. Aug. 30 

Some Have Been Laggards............. Sept. 27 
Stock Splits—Candidates for............. July 5 
Stocks, Common: 

For War and Peace (10).........-++++-+ July 12 

Commodity Stocks—Inflation Hedges....July 26 

Management’s Holdings ...........-..+ ans. 9 

Inflation Hedges (6) ........s.eeee-ees 6 

—— In Utility Expansion (10). Sent. 13 

In Good Tax Position (12)............. Sept. 20 

Facing Dividend Increases.........++.6. Sept. 27 
Stocks, Preferred: 

Additional Cash for Utilities.......... Aug. 23 

Convertibles—Market Hedges........... Aug. 30 
SE WD PUNE 6.00 dace Bhi s clas leowks July 19 
Sugar, Beet—Analysis .............+..+- July 26 
Sunshine Biscuit—Analysis ............-. Sept. 6 
Tanks, American—In Short Supply....... Aug. 2 
Tax-Exempt vs. Taxable cc 5 la PRIX Soles ug. 16 

ax Problems Face the own Dats areca ae Aug. 16 
Television—Industry Analysis............ July 12 
Texas Company—$100,000 Portfolio Reise ee Aug. 23 
Textile—Industry ao blanc es eAaAN UE Aug. 2 
Tires—Industry Analysis ............++.- uly 26 
Trucks and Bus Lines Serve ae Sept. 20 
Underwood Corp.—$100,000 Portfolio..... Aug. 23 
Union Carbide—$100,000 Portfolio........ Aug. 23 
U. S. Treasury 2/28, 1967-72............ Aug. 23 
Variety Chain Stores—Analysis........... Sept. 13 
Virginian Railway ‘“‘B’’ 3s, 1995........ July 12 
War 

Outbreak Would Bring Many Changes. 5~ 4 5 

Would Bring Industrial Shifts......... July 
Western Union—New Equipment Helps...July 26 
Woolworth (F. W.)—$100,000 Portfolio...Aug. 23 
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Cross-Movements in 


The Stock Market 


ccording to “the averages” 

the stock market some time ago 
rose above its best levels of 1946 and 
entered the highest territory seen in 
twenty years or so. Stocks don’t 
move uniformly, of course, but not 
many investors realize the degree of 
divergence that will develop even 
when the market appears to be mov- 


Percent- 
*1946 age 
High Recent Change 


Dow-Jones Industrial 


Average ........ 212.50 228.97 + 8% 
Allied Chemical ... 53 57 -+ 8 
fh. Genk crs 106% 102 —4 
Am. Smelting ..... 73% 63% —15 
Am. Tel. & Tel..... 200% 150 —25 
Am. Tobacco ...... 10014 69 —3l 
Bethlehem Steel.... 38% 43 +413 
Corea cy. 5s .. 740% 82 +16 
Corn Products .... 7534 67% —1l 
Du Pont, E. I...... 563% 82 +45 
Eastman Kodak ... 4734 46 —4 
Gen. Electric ..... 52 4834 — é 
Gen. Foods ........ 56% 48% —13 
Gen. Motors ...... 40% 52 +30 
Goodyear Tire .... 77 60 —22 
Int. Harvester ..... 34 32 —6 
Int. Nickel ........ 42% 34 —21 
Johns Manville .... 557% 4334 —22 
Loew's, Inc. ...... 41 173%, —57— 
Nat. Distillers ..... 32% 25% —21 
Nat. Steel ......... 333%, 46 +37 
Procter & Gamble . 475% 6734 +42 
Sears, Roebuck .... 40 53° +32 
Stand. Oil of Cal... 54 7534 +40 
Stand. Oil (N. J.).. 73% 86 +17 
See Ge ots ae 6654 74% +12 
Union Carbide .... 415% 46 4411 
United Aircraft .... 3754 30 —19 
sf eee 32% 40 +23 
Westinghouse Elec. 3934 33 —17 
Woolworth, F. W.. 62% 47 —25 


ing with much vigor in one direction. 
The tabulation below shows the 
recent position of the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial and railroad averages as com- 
pared with their 1946 highs—and also 
makes a similar comparison for the 
individual stocks comprising those 
averages. The figures speak for them- 

selves. 
Percent- 


*1946 age 
High Recent Change 


Dow-Jones Railroad 


Po wee rere ee 68.31 69.64 + 2% 
Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe...... 121 133 +410 
Atlantic Coast Line 83 57 —31 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 30% 16 —47 
Canadian Pacific .. 22% 19% —15 
Chesapeake & Ohio (667% 31 —53” 
Delaware & Hudson 50% 42 —17 
Delaware, Lacka- 

wanna & Western 16% 12 —25 
Erie Railroad ..... 23% 16% —29 
Great Northern pfd. 64 42 —34 
Illinois Central .... 45% 50 +410 
Louisville & Nash- . 

Re he ee 72% 433% —39 
New York Central. 3534, 17 —52 
N. Y., Chi. & St. L. 61% 175% +186 
N.Y., N.H. & Hartf. 714 12% +66 
Norfolk & Western 72% 50 —3l 
Northern Pacific .. 36 2634 —25 
Pennsylvania Rail- 

ee 4744 200 —57- 
Southern Pacific ... 70 60 —14 
Southern Railway . 65 4514 —30 
Union Pacific ..... 84%, 97 +15 





*Adjusted for stock splits and stock dividends, 
except as noted. Not adjusted for subsequent 
dividend of 1/40 share of New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis common stock. ftOver-the-counter when 
issued bid price on new stock, not traded in 1946. 





Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


October 26: Allied Laboratories ; Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary; Beth- 
lehem Steel ; Bower Roller Bearing; Buck- 
eye Pipe Line; Chile Copper; Chrysler 
Corp.; Crown Cork & Seal; Diamond 
Match; Douglas Aircraft; Electric Boat; 
General American Corporation ;Hackensack 
Water ; Hamilton Watch ; Liquid Carbonic ; 
Massey-Harris; National Cylinder Gas; 
Neptune Meter; Pillsbury Mills; Pure 
Oil; Scott Paper; Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet; E. R. Squibb & Sons; Stan- 
dard Brands; Standard Oil (California) ; 
Tide Water Associated Oil; U. S. Playing 
Card; Wyandotte Worsted. 

October 2: Acme Wire; Blaw-Knox 
Company; Certain-teed Products; Chain 


OCTOBER 25, 1950 


Belt ; Eagle-Picher ; Eaton Manufacturing ; 
Electric Auto-Lite; Goebel Brewing; 
Harbison-Walker Refractories; Hazel-At- 
las Glass; McCord Corporation; National 
Acme; Pettibone-Mulliken. 

October 30: ABC Vending; Armco 
Steel; Ford Motor of Canada; Gorham 
Mfg.; International Silver; Manhattan 
Shirt; Parkersburg Rig & Reel; Standard 
Oil (N. J.). 

October 31: American Tobacco; Car- 
penter Steel; Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York; Deere & Co.; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel; Texas Gulf Producing. 

November 1: Amer. Gas & Electric ; Bris- 
tol-Myers; Century Ribbon Mills; Charis 
Corp.; Colonial Stores; Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Creole Petroleum; Cur- 
tis-Wright; El Paso Natural Gas; Firth 
Carpet; M. H. Fishman Co.; Flintkote 
Co.; International Products; Lone Star 
Gas; Masonite Corp.; Metal Textile; Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator; Standard 
Oil (Ohio) ; Sterling Drug; Sunray Oil; 
Walgreen Co.; Wright Aeronautical. 











ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 


COMPANY 
Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend, subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, on the 
Common Stock, payable December 
13, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 
10, 1950. The Company will dis- 
tribute shares of Texas Utilities 
Company Common Stock at the 
rate of 3% shares for each 100 
shares of Electric Bond and Share 
Company Common Stock. No 
scrip representing fractional shares 
of Texas Utilities Common Stock 
will be issued to stockholders. 
The Company proposes to arrange 
for the Company’s dividend agent 
to handle fractional share equiva- 
lents for the stockholders. 


B. M. Betscu, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
October 11, 1950. 


























SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 47 


A dividend of 57% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 13, 
1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on December 1, 1950. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 


Dated: October 19, 1950. 























"i DIVIDEND NOTICES hi 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 24, 1950. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Nov. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
Oct. 24, 1950. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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YOU MAKE WISER SECURITY SELECTIONS 


—when you have, for quick reference, more than 50,000 financial 
facts about |,614 stocks in the completely revised 36th edition of 





FINANCIAL WORLD'S 1950-1951 HANDY 288-PAGE, $4.50 


Stock Factograph Book 


Book Sold Separately, 





BOOK YOURS at No Extra BOOK YOURS for $1 Added 


Cost with a Year’s Subscription || __ pou] ow Bargain | | ¢° 6-Months’ Subscription for 
for FINANCIAL WorLp at $20 If Priced at $10 a Copy FINANCIAL Wor_Lp—Both $11 























A “MUST” IN ANALYZING STOCK VALUES 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company’s set-up, 
historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor 
must have to evaluate the stocks you own or con- 
sider buying. “Your Factographs are a MUST in 
analyzing stocks,” writes P. E. B., Owego, N. Y. 


Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with 
our pocket stock guide (INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 
1,900 listed stocks, and a Monthly Digest of 
new Corporation Earnings Reports and Bal- 
ance Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical 
data. Truly a great time-saver and money-saver ! 


EVERY COMMON STOCK ON N. Y. S. E. AND N. Y. CURB 


This 288-page FACTOGRAPH manual covers 
every common stock, listed to June 30, 1950, on 
New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb 
Exchange. It would be cheap at $10 a copy, but 
you can buy this outstanding investment book of the 
year for only $4.50. Or get it without cost by send- 
ing only $20 for a yearly subscription for FINAN- 





To increase the value of all your financial reading 
make frequent use of this new 36th Edition of 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS.” Why wait until 
your subscription expires next month or next year 
to obtain this great investor’s reference manual? 


It contains facts that you need right now and next | 


month and EVERY MONTH. Get longest possible 





CIAL WORLD’s Four-Part Investment Service. usefulness out of it by mailing coupon now. 
FOR BETTER INVESTMENT RESULTS MAIL COUPON RIGHT NOW 
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FINANCIAL WORLD (Oct. 25) 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $20 please enter my order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FrnANcrAL Wortp; 
(b) 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1950-51 Revised $4.50 “Stock FactroGraPH” Book. 
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Over 15,000 Orders Filled to Date! 


1950-1951 
Revised 
Sdition 


YOURS 


\ 


(C Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. \ \\\ 





BIG SAVING—What you pay us for a subscription (or our 
books) is a deductible income tax expense. 
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AS PECTS OR OE BE Ree pe be ' or, $4.50 Book for Only $1 Added to 

| a 6-Months’ Order at $10 — Both $11. 
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Street News 





Rising stocks of American dollars abroad stirs talk of re- 


valuation by Britain—lronic note in Tucker asset sale plan 


he dollar isn’t what it used to be, 
+ and that appraisal relates not 
only to its purchasing power at home 
but also to its scarcity value in foreign 
centers. One of the experts in world 
trade and foreign exchange was dis- 
cussing the dollar apropos of the 
Canadian exchange move and the ru- 
mors that Great Britain, having for- 
tified herself with reserves of gold 
and dollars, might be contemplating 
upward revaluation. The workings of 
the Marshall Plan, augmented by ex- 
tensive aid for world rearmament, 
have made American dollars so plen- 
tiful that they are no longer so eager- 
ly sought after. Dollars are on the 
wing and, unlike the birds flocking 
together and leaving for a more fav- 
orable climate, the flight of the dollar 
has been north, south and east at the 
same time. 


Long Island Lighting Company’s 
plan of integration becomes effective 
October 24. Thus ends seven years 
of diligent effort for recapitalization 
and reorganization, directed by an in- 
vestment banker turned utility execu- 
tive. President Edward F. Barrett 
came to Long Island Lighting from 
the old National City Company. He 
had quite a job cut out for him, for 
the old Long Island management was 
out of favor with the regulatory com- 
missions and the public. The evils 
that brought about the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act were, in every 
case, atoned for by a different set of 
utility executives from the ones who 
did the sinning in the roaring 1920s. 


There was something ironic 
about the formal notice of sale in- 
volving the assets of the Tucker Cor- 
poration. It said that on October 18- 
19-20 everything owned by the ill- 
fated venture into which dealers and 
investors dumped millions of dollars 
would be sold. They were prepared 
to sell even the “good-will” and 
“patents” for a car that never ran. 


OCTOBER 25, 1950 


The merger of Manufacturers 
Trust and Brooklyn Trust has been 
consummated. What emerges is the 
largest system of branch banks in the 
country outside of the Bank of Amer- 
ica organization. A motive for this 
branching out into the Greater New 
York area is the realization that big 
banks must look to their immediate 
areas for the development of business. 
New York is not the financial capital 
that it once was. Important banking 
centers have developed over the coun- 
try. Several other cities consider 
themselves self-sufficient in a banking 
way. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane has opened a new branch in 
the midtown New York section at 
Broadway and 38th Street. The 
largest member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange is thus expanding its 
Manhattan offices for the first time 
since 1941 when the Fenner & Beane 
name was added to the title. It took 
the first few days of the Korean mar- 
ket to demonstrate how keen the 
midtown section’s interest in the mar- 
ket is. Murray M. Grossman is the 
manager of this latest branch. 


The first general get-together of 


New York investment men since last” 


June’s field day of the Bond Club is 
slated for this week. The New York 
Group, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, will hold a dinner at Hotel 
Pierre. Stanton Griffis will be the 
speaker, and Clarence E. Goldsmith 
the toastmaster. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. — 
—-. 30-yr. s.f. ser. J 2%, 
6 


eee eee meee eee eeesene 





$2,000,000 Nov. 15 

Connecticut Power Co.—lst & gen. 
mtge. ser. E 3s, 1978 

Jacksonville Terminal S. — ist 
mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1977...... 

Nat’l Vegentons Pose: phan 
deb. 4%, 


eee ee eeeeeee 


60,000 Nov. 1 


ee eeeeee 


20,000 Dec. 1 


75,000 Nov. 14 
West Penn aceaie Co.—+.f. coll. 
tr. 34s, 1974 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Preferred Dividend 

The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held October 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company, payable Novem- 
ber 15, 1950, to stockhold- 
ers of record November 1, 
1950. 





Common Dividends 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of fifty (SO¢) cents per share, 
and an extra dividend of twenty-five (25¢) 
cents per share, on its Common Stock, both 
dividends payable on November 9, 1950. to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 26, 1950. : 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
October 11, 1950. 














Weawens of quality fabrice 


fre over 100 yeu 


PACIHE MILLS 


A regular dividend of 50 cents per 
share together with an extra divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share and a 
dividend of 5% in capital stock 
have been declared, payable 
November 15, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 1, 1950. No fractional 
share nor script will be issued but 
in lieu thereof an amount in cash 
will be paid, calculated on the basis 
of the value of $38 per share. 


HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., October 16, 1950 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Shrinking Dollar 





Concluded from page 3 


pletely controls the definition of what 
is and what is not acceptable account- 
ing practice) recommended against a 
change from the principle of basing 
depreciation on original cost on the 
ground that **.. . such a change would 
confuse readers of financial state- 
ments... .” 

To the outsider, it appears that the 
Committee ignored a number of ob- 
vious and compelling facts. Profit, 
depreciation and many other account- 
ing terms are mere conventions, not 
to say abstractions; a large segment 
of the public does not understand (or 
even read) financial statements and 
the minority who do should have no 
difficulty accommodating their think- 
ing to new and more suitable con- 
cepts; the function of accounting 
should be.to reflect financial facts as 








REAL ESTATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY RETIREMENT FARM 


Family illness requires immediate sale of this 127 
Acre Farm Estate suitable for steer or dairy, 
with splendid setting in rich Dutch Farm Coun- 
trvside. Tree shaded lawn, concrete swimming 
pool with bath house, and two creeks through 
pasture. Massive stone Colonial residence with 
slate roof, includes ‘center hall, living room with 
fireplace, dining room, modern kitchen and pow- 
der room. Second floor has four master bedrooms 
and two baths. Third floor has four bedrooms 
and bath. Pine panelled basement Cocktail room 
with bar and Swedish Fireplace. Other buildings 
include six-room tenant house, dairy barns, and 
Priced at $65,000, With 








other usual outbuildings. 
complete furnishings. 


MICHAEL F. WALSH 
Route 202, 3 miles west of New Hope, Pa. 
Open Sun. Ph.: Buckingham 3901 and 4531 


VIRGINIA 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA ESTATE 


Completely modern home in excellent condition 
in setting of trees and shrubbery on small acreage 
in splendid neighborhood with good stable and 
fences, on paved road, near churches, schools, 
markets; hour from D. C.; price and terms on 
request; shown by appt. 
JOHN ALLEN JOHNSTON 

Phone 98 Closed Sun. Leesburg, Va. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





RADIO CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL FOR SALE 
Approved for G. I. Training 
Licensed by New York State 

BOX 1170, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











CAPITAL TO INVEST 


$50,000 to $100,000 to invest or buy estab- 
lished profitable business. Give all facts and 
details in first letter. Might consider new 
venture if it has real possibilities. 


Box FW 313, 221 W. 41 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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they are, not as they would be if the 
dollar were worth a dollar ; and finally 
it is inconsistent to regard original 
cost as inviolable for depreciation ac- 
counting while permitting and even 
requiring departures from this concept 
in other respects, as for instance the 
valuation of inventories at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. 

The committee stated further: 
“Stockholders, employees, and the 
general public should be informed 
that a business must be able to retain 
out of profits amounts sufficient to 
replace productive facilities at current 
prices if it is to stay in business. The 
committee, therefore, gives its full 
support to the use of supplementary 
financial schedules, explanations, or 
footnotes by which management may 
explain the need for the retention of 
earnings.” What this amounts to is 
permission for management to state 
the problem, and even to measure its 
magnitude, but a refusal by account- 
ants to solve it by changing one of 
their dogmas even though it is the es- 
sence of accounting that its conven- 
tions must change with the changing 
needs of the businesses it serves, as 
occurred when the “Lifo” method was 
accepted. 


No Simple Solution 


Admittedly there is no simple solu- 
tion to the problem. Basing depre- 
ciation on current replacement cost 
might lead to total depreciation 
charges against an asset in excess of 
its original cost; the Treasury would 
certainly opposé this. But even if 
this principle were not accepted for 
tax purposes (or if it were accepted 
‘with the limitation that total deprecia- 
tion could not exceed actual cost) it 
could still be used to great advantage 
in published financial statements in 
order to supply consumers, employes 
and stockholders with meaningful 
data on real earning power. 


Adoption of this new principle 
would stimulate technological ad- 
vances and thereby raise corporate 
earnings, tax revenues and the na- 
tion’s standard of living. It would 
stabilize earnings (and tax revenues ) 
over the course of the business cycle 
by systematically increasing deprecia- 
tion charges when prices are rising 
and business activity and earnings are 
(normally) high and reducing them 
when the opposite is true. Finally, it 











would stabilize dividends in relation 
to reported earnings. 

The only concession yet made by 
the accounting profession is approval 
of the method now followed by U. S. 
Steel and other companies for recog- 
nizing the inadequacy of original cost 
depreciation under rising price condi- 
tions. Under this method, accelerated 
depreciation is charged against assets 
acquired recently at high prices, a 
larger than customary amount of their 
cost being written off during the first 
few years of their productive life, 
when they can be expected to produce 
the largest earning power. 

However, there is a grave objection 
to this method. Unless by sheer ac- 
cident the extra depreciation during 
the early years of ownership exactly 
coincides with the extra earning pow- 
er, reported profits will be unduly 
concentrated in the later years, creat- 
ing the erroneous impression that 
they have actually risen and thereby 
creating fresh demands a few years 
from now for lower prices, higher 
wages and higher dividends even 
though high current depreciation 
charges are not accepted as an argu- 
ment against granting similar de- 
mands now. Furthermore, if tax rates 
in the later years exceed the earlier 
level—as is quite possible—total tax 
payments will be increased as a re- 
sult of accelerated depreciation if this 
device becomes acceptable for tax 


purposes. 
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Sulphur Companies 





Continued from page 7 


averaged $2.90 per share in divi- 
dends; Texas Gulf averaged net of 
$6.00 and dividends of $4.37. Last 
year Freeport topped Texas Gulf’s 
earnings by 24 cents and paid $4 in 
dividends, against $5 by Texas Gulf. 
This year Freeport’s dividend was 
raised to a par with Texas Gulf’s $5 
annual rate. 

From current indications both com- 
panies will set new peaks this year in 
both sales and earnings, even though 
provisiin tay have to be made in the 
fourth quarter to take care of heavy 
retroactive taxes. Industries which 
will be called upon to implement the 
Defense program generally are large 
consumers of sulphur in one form or 
another, but shipments do not as yet 
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eflect procurement business. In- 
lirectly the fulfillment of armament, 
etroleum, textile, aviation and other 
contracts should sustain 1951 sales at 
igh levels, while widened profit mar- 
yins Improve earnings prospects. 

Both companies are in strong finan- 
ial positions. As of December 31, 
1949, Freeport had current assets of 
$33.4 million in a 5-to-1 ratio to cur- 
ent liabilities of $6.6 million, pro- 
viding working capital of $26.8 mil- 
ion. Cash and Government securi- 
ies totaled $24.3 million. Texas Gulf 
nad $35.8 million current assets, in 
a 3.5-to-1 ratio to $11.5 million cur- 
rent liabilities, with working capital 
of $23.1 million. Cash and Govern- 
ments amounted to $21.6 million. 
Neither company has any long term 
debt or preferred stock. Freeport 
has 800,000 shares of capital stock, 
Texas Gulf 3,340,000 shares. Selling 
at 76, Freeport affords a yield of 
6.6 per cent. At 85, Texas Gulf pro- 
vides a return of 5.9 per cent. 


2 
““Hot Money” 


Concluded from page 11 





purchases. The world-wide nature of 
monetary trading also makes it im- 
possible to take any valid sampling. 

In any period of unrest, capital has 
fled from areas where investment 
risks appeared excessive owing to 
war, inflation, investment restrictions, 
political instability or the like. The 
rapid shifts in the curent international 
scene provide such a background for 
the flight of funds from one portion 
of the world to another. 

Speculators, noting the demand for 
certain currencies, are attracted to 
these monies just as they invest in 
commodities which appear to be on 
the rise. The combined operations of 
speculators and nervous capital own- 
ers boosts both trading volume and 
prices but origin of funds employed in 
such transactions can rarely be traced 
since money may be transferred sev- 
eral times into different currencies 
before the speculator or investor 
achieves his desired goal. “Hot 
money” is on the move and will con- 
tinue to be, just as long as the flight 
of capital continues and fiscal im- 
provement of various countries offers 
profit opportunities to speculators. 
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Dividend Changes 


American National Bank & Trust: 
33% per cent stock dividend to stock- 
holders of record October 11. No pay- 
ment date has been set. 

Anheuser-Busch: Quarterly of 25 cents 
plus extra of 20 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 2. 

Bangor & Aroostook: Special of $1 
payable December 11 to stock of record 
November 20. This is first dividend since 
1939. 

Beneficial Corp.: 10 cents payable Oc- 
tober 31 to holders of record October 
18; 8 cents was paid in previous quar- 
ters. 

Cherry-Burrell: 10 cents payable Oc- 
tober 31 to stock of record October 24. 
This is first since June 1949. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul: $1 ad- 
ditional on Series “A” preferred in re- 
spect to each of the years 1947 and 1948 
and $1.75 for 1949, making a total of 
$3.75. All dividends are payable Novem- 
ber 20 to holders of record November 1. 
Directors will soon meet on the question 
of declaring a $2 payment on the com- 
mon payable December 9 to holders of 
record December 1. This will be the first 
common payment since 1945. 

Columbia Pictures: Extra of 25 cents 
and dividend of 50 cents, both payable 
November 9 to stockholders of record 
October 26. Previous payment was 50 
cents on October 14, 1949, the only dis- 
bursement that year. 

Electric Bond & Share: 334 shares 
Texas Utilities common for each 100 
shares Bond & Share common held pay- 
able December 13 to stock of record 
November 10. 

General Tire: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable No- 
vember 30 to stockholders of record 
November 20. A similar extra was paid 
July 3. 

Girard Trust: Special of 50 cents pay- 
able November 15 to holders of record 
November 1. This is first special in more 
than 20 years. Quarterly payments of 50 
cents have been made since 1942. 

Hiram Walker: 75 cents plus extra of 
$1, both payable December 15 to stock 
of record November 17. Company also 
declared 75 cents payable January 15 to 
stock of record December 22. 

Hytron Radio: Special of 10 cents 
payable November 16 to stockholders of 
record November 6. 

International Utilities: 30 cents pay- 
able December 1 to stock of record No- 
vember 13. Company paid 25 cents in 
previous quarters. 

S. S. Kresge: Extra of 25 cents and 
quarterly of 50 cents, both payable De- 
cember 12 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 21; 30 cents extra was paid in 
December of last year. 

McColl-Frontenac Oil: Extra of 35 
cents and semi-annual of 25 cents, both 
payable December 1 to stock of record 
November 1. This is first extra in sev- 
eral years. 

Mead Corp.: Extra of 60 cents and 
quarterly of 40 cents plus a stock divi- 
dend of % share for each share of com- 
mon held. All dividends are payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 14. Cash payments will be on 
the present number of shares. 


Midwest Oil: Semi-annual of 50 cents 
plus extra of 50 cents, both payable De- 





cember 15 to stock of record November 
15. A like extra was paid in June and 
December last. 

National Container: Quarterly of 15 
cents plus extra of 15 cents, both pay- 
able December 11 to stock of record 
November 15. This is first extra in sev- 
eral years. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis: $10 
on the preferred payable December 20 
to holders of record November 17. This 
brings payments for the year to $29.50 
and reduces arrearages to $50. 

Peabody Coal: Special of 10 cents and 
a quarterly of 10 cents, both payable De- 
cember 1 to stock of record November 
1. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass: Year-end of 
$1.75 payable December 8 to stock of 
record November 15. Dividend repre- 
sents a 75-cent increase over that of pre- 
vious year. 

Safeway Stores: 60 cents plus extra of 
30 cents, both payable December 14 to 
holders of record December 4. Quarterly 
payments were formerly at a 50-cent 
rate. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana): Quarterly 
of 50 cents plus one share of Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) for each 75 shares 
of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana held, 
both payable December 11 to stock of 
record November 10. In December last 
company paid a stock dividend of one 
share of Jersey for each 100 shares of 
Standard of Indiana held. . 

J. P. Stevens: Special year-end of $1 
and quarterly of 50 cents, both payable 
October 31 to stockholders of record 
October 23. In October 1949 75 cents 
extra was paid. 

Sun Oil Co.: 10 per cent in stock pay- 
able December 15 to stock of record No- 


“vember 15. Company also declared a 


quarterly of 25 cents payable December 
15 to stockholders of record November 
15. 

Wilcox Oil: Extra of 15 cents and 
quarterly of 15 cents, both payable No- 
vember 22 to holders of record October 
31. This is first extra since November, 
1948 when 10 cents additional was paid. 

Willson Products: Interim of 20 cents 
payable November 2 to stock of record 
October 20. This is first extra in many 
years. Company also pays regular quar- 
terly dividends of 20 cents. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Family Finance Corporation: 200,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Octo- 
ber 10 at $14% per share.) 

Pacific Power & Light Company: 
1,078,754 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered October 11 at $14 per share.) 

Utah Power & Light Company: 
$8,000,000 first 27%s due 1980. (Offered 
October 11 at 100.501%.) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany: 100,000 shares of $100 par pre- 
ferred stock and $250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Terms to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company: 
45,000 shares of $100 par preferred stock 
and 75,000 shares of common stock. 
Competitive bidding. 

Rochester Telephone Corporation: 
125,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered October 17 to warrant holders at 
$11.50 per share.) 
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American Export Lines, Inc. 





National Gypsum Company 





Incorporated: 1936, New York, as successor to an established company. 
Office: 37-39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders : (December 31, 1949): 2,668. 


Capitalization: 
NE INO oa woo cas e's sic sis salvanceoaeeoetlcden scuba *$5,000,000 
Capital stock (30. OO RD cs Sc Sek cough cate cak aan temek 1,200, 000’ shs 


*Bank loans. 


Business: Owns 4 combination passenger-cargo and 24 
cargo vessels, operating between North Atlantic ports and 
the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Black and Red Seas, India, 
Ceylon and Burma. About 90% of income comes from 
freight revenue. Two new $23 million liners are being built 
with a 45% construction subsidy. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $1.1 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $3.2 million; due 
from maritime commission $2.6 million. Book value of 
stock, $37.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Operating earnings outlook is clouded by grow- 
ing competition from foreign bottoms, and restrictions on 
American exports under new Defense program. Govern- 
ment’s subsidy policies are a highly important factor in 
shaping final results. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.48 $1.71 7$1.01 $3.68 $3.79 x$5.00 x$4.98 §$0.45 
0.80 0.60 0.90 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 


fDividends paid .... 0.80 
WO civeheasathur 114% 115% 17% 2556 20% 19 21% 24% 
ey ee eee 8% 9% 10% 17% 16 13% 13% 17 

*Adjusted for 24%-for-1 stock split in 1946. tRevised. tLimited to 10% of capital 
employed. x After operating differential subsidies, $2.54 in 1948, $5.09 in 1949. 
§Six months to June 30 vs. $2.83 in same 1949 period. - 





Reliance Manufacturing Co. (IIl.) 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 325 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,553; common, 12,928. 


Capitalization: 

ae CE yo sik oie = yp wind baad RWala ene S Heres 8. CEES yy poy pH 
*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (MO par).....--.---+eeeeeeeeee 

Common stock ($1 par) Sah ALARA ATA ALES ie Rie MC REI. shs 





*Callable at $103. 


Business: Mines gypsum and limestone and manufactures 
rock wool and other insulation materials, wallboard, lath, 
plaster, lime and other gypsum products, as well as metal 
lath, paints, calcimines, dental plasters, etc. Operates plants 
in U. S. and Canada. Products are sold under Gold Bond 
trade name. Gypsum reserves are estimated at 87 million 
tons, limestone at 44 million. 

Management: Built company up to second largest in field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $20.9 million; ratio 7.0-to-1; cash, $6.2 million; U. S. 
tax notes, $5.0 million. Book value of common stock, $18.75 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Present preferred payments since 1939; 
on common 1936 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume reflects activity in building in- 
dustry. Large company-owned reserves of gypsum and lime- 
stone are favorable cost-control factors. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment grade; common 
is a typical building cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.50 $0.42 $0.51 $2.21 $2.89 —s “=a tones 


Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.75 
High: ' ...55,<eda-yp%s 11% 14% 26% 33% 25% — 19 2 
Or er 6 9 13 16% 14% ll 





*After losses on sales of assets, $0.32 in 1948, $0.17 in 1949. 
June 30 vs. $1.05 in same 1949 period. 


+Six months te 








Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, to acquire the assets and business of a 
company formed in 1898. Offices: 212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 1350 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
and 707 So. Hill 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuesday ae Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 300; 
common, 2, 


Capitalization: 


EO en a ee ere arden Non 
Preferred stock ‘he cum. conv. ($100 par)... .....5..c006 30,000° ~~ 
8 eae eee 478,100 shs 


*Callable at $105.50 through April 1, 1951; $104.50 through April 1 
_— oo thereafter; convertible into 2% common shares through 
Ap ’ 





Business: A leading manufacturer of wearing apparel for 
men, women and boys, products including a diversified line 
of cotton, rayon and woolen garments. A large portion of 
output is marketed under nationally advertised brand names, 
including Reliance, Big Yank, Kay Whitney, Glenbury, 
Happy Home, Universal and Penrod. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $9.5 million; ratio, 9.0-to-1; cash, $1.9 million. Book 
value of common stock, $18.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1927-30, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume normally refiects level of consumer 
incomes. Competitive status of industry narrows profit 
margins and detracts from earnings prospects. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held. Common is an average 
unit in the textile manufacturing group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share....7$2.28 $2.09 7{$1.81 $2.90 $1.57 D$0.18 $0.91 $0.03 
Dividends paid ..... 0.97% 0.97% 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.45 
RR ante sans 0G 10 12 22% 30 - 17% 13% 9% 11 
LOW” cctubeethonn cis 7 9 11% 14% 10% 8% 6% 8 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. vised by company. {Six months to 


Re 
June 30 vs. deficit of $0.77 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit 
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Texas Gulf Producing Company 





Incorporated: 1931,-Delaware, to ag an established company. Office: 
Esperson Building, Houston 2, Annual meeting: Second Satur- 
day in April. Number of stockholders’ (December 31, 1949): 5,734. 
Capitalization: 

SE I os 2g Kiara hia 3 5 bse woh negeoh ese heee eRe eee *$3,300,000 
Compnee SOCK. (SIO Par) .cic'. . as icerd es Tease cidecic cee cs ssaseces 1,081,388 shs 





*Balance of notes payable to banks. 


Business: An independent crude oil and natural gas pro- 
ducer with producing properties in Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa. Production in 1949 totaled 3,188,628 barrels crude oil 
and distillate and 9,587,034 thousand cubic feet natural gas. 
Has exploring and drilling leases in Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, June 30, 1950, 
$2.0 million; ratio 2.2-to-1; cash; $2.3 million. Book value of 
common stock, $14.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Prices and demand for crude oil are principal 
determinants of sales and earnings; expanding demand for 
natural gas is a favorable long term factor. Company’s 
minor position in the oil industry, however, militates against 
it in periods of declining demand and prices. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks common to smaller 
units in the crude oil industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. ey 47 $0.61 $0.66 $1.18 $2.30 $3.72 $38.13 bat 4 
Dividends paid eveee 20 0.25 0.30 0.35 6.70 1.00 §=*1.00 

MIGR fT. SORES. 8 0% 6 10% 18 24 25 om 
Low Oey ace ee tok Re 3% % 6 9% 10% 15 ig 15% 


tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.52 in same 1949 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


*Paid 5% stock dividend in April. 
riod. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 

Air-Way El. Appli....Q25c 
Alpha Port. Cement. . .$1.80 
Am. Ship Building...... $1 
Amman tee cad’ Q25c 
ENE Ee ae E20c 
Archie tiode -Midland ..70c 
Arg GREE ite eee eves Ql5c 
DS ehtuawe eae. wha E15c 
Arizona Edison ........ 30c 


Bangor & Aroostook R.R.$1 
De. Fe iin css con Q$1.25 
Beck (A. gy Shoe. .Q32'%4c 


Do 4%4% pf.. ..O$l. a 
BeOS iis och: ection Q50 
Boston Fund ......... 018 
Burroughs Add. Mach..Q20c 

Nl sce aces Adel eae E10c 


Cent, Elec. & Gas..... Q20c 
Cent. & South. West. Q2 nee 
Cherry-Burrell ........ 
Chic. Mil. St. P. & Pee’ 


Ry 5% pf. A......- $3.75 
Colgate-P.-Peet ...... QO50c 
DO So.o8 Wee nan. O87 4c 
Columbia Pictures...... 50c 
PE iis eee cis sak one E25c 


Do $4.25 pf...... Q$1.06%4 
Columbus & So. Ohio El. 


Gee be osccces Q$1.07 
Dennison Mfg. ....... Q30c 
a= aera 30 
Do 8% Deb. Stk... ..Q$2 
Diveo. Corp. 5... Q40c 
Domestic Finance ...... 10c 


Douglas Aircraft ...Q$1.25 


Drewry’s Ltd. ....... Q35c 
DeitG- TOR osc). west ss. 15c 
Empire Dist. El. 

i ee Q$1.25 
Florsheim Shoe 

A Seer El2%c 

ho jee E25e 
Gen. Tire & Rubber. : .Q25c 

DOM v0 dtd che cai E50c 
Hershey Chocolate. ...Q50c 


Do 4%4% pf. A.. -Q53%c 
Hires (Chas. E.)..... Q25c 
Hormel (Geo, A.) ..Q62%c 

04 


— Pg ve edie g 5c 
ti ae eee 1 
Int’l Utilities ......... — 
Intertype Corp. ........ 50c 
Kayser (Julius). ..... Q25c 


L’Aiglon Apparel ....Q10c 
Ligands & Myers Tob.. O81 


Loenett Core... .. . x sisiessis me 
Mead Corp... csrox inene i 40c 
EI iadeth wanes ites E60c 
Do 44% pf. ...Q$1.06% 
Do 4% ph.......... Q50c 
Minneapolis Gas ....... 25¢ 
Minneapolis-Moline ....30c 


Do $5.50 Ist pf..Q$1.37%4 
Do $1.50 2nd pf. .037%4c 


Mountain Producers. .835e 
pe RP Bi leig till. E35c 
National Casket ..... $1.25 
National Container. ..Q15c 
ee eee ke El5c 
National Oats ....... Q25c 
New Process .......... 


Pay- 
able 
11- 1 
12- 9 
11-22 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-11 
1- 1 
1l- 1 
12- 1 
11215 
11-25 
12- 9 
12- 9 
10-31 
11-30 
10-31 


11-20 
11-15 
12-30 
11- 9 
11- 9 
11-15 


11- 1 
11-15 
11-15 
11- 1 
10-31 
11- 1 
11-22 
12-12 
11- 1 


12- 1 


10-30 
10-30 
11-30 
11-30 
11-15 
2-15 
12- 1 
11-15 
11-20 
11-1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
11-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 


- 11-10 


11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
12-15 
12-15 
11-15 
12-11 
12-11 
12- 1 
11- 1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
10-20 
11-15 
11- 8 
11-2 
1l- 2 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
12- 1 
11-20 
12-12 
10-24 
11-15 
10-25 
10-31 
11-10 
11-10 
10-20 
10-31 
10-24 


11- 1 
10-24 
12-12 
10-26 
10-26 
11- 1 


10-16 
10-24 
10-24 
10-24 
10-24 
10-21 
11- 1 
11-22 
10-25 


11-15 


10-20. 


10-20 
11-20 
11-20 
10-25 
1-25 
11-15 
10-27 
10-25 
10-16 
11-13 
12- 1 
12- 1 
10-25 
11-10 
11-10 
11- 3 
11-14 
11-14 
11-14 
11-14 
10-25 
10-25 
10-25 
10-25 
11-15 
11-15 
10-20 
11-15 
11-15 
11-20 
10-20 





Company 


No.4 Amer, Oil Cons....Q$1 


E$1 
Outboard Marine & M...45c 


Pacific Mills~ ss... ... Q50c 
Oe E50c 
Peabody Coal ......<.. 10c 
BP Ss BeBe k ogc ky E10c 
Permanente Cement ..Q30c 
Pitts. Plate Glass ..Y$1.75 
Procter & Gamble ....Q65c 
Pullman, Inc. ....... Q50c 
a os tee ates ieee 4 E$2 
Reynolds Tobacco ....Q50c 
oR eo eee Q50c 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c 
ee ae ee ae Q25c 
Safeway Stores ...... Q60c 
PVA SI a. E30c 
Do 4% pf ........6, Q$1 
Do ' ph. isle. ..: QO$t.25 
Serrick Corp. Cl. B...Q40c 


Do $0.90 Cl. A..... Q22c 


Sheller Mfg. .......... 25c 
Simplicity Pattern ..... 20c 
Skelly! Otleaeusi...... $1.50 
Southern Nat. Gas. .Q57%c 
Standard Oil (Ind.)..Q50c 
Stand. Rwy. Equip....Q25c 
Stevens: (J. P:) ....... 050c 

BIO shaaliad.. osc. E$1 
Semt Gibviisiicase.... 25c 


Thompson Prod. 4% pf.Q$1 
United Stores $6 pf. .Q$1.50 
Vick Chemical ....... Q30c 
Walker (Hiram) Good. 

& Worts, Ltd........ *75c 

| FP el E*$1 
Wentworth Mfg. ... ‘ONS 
West Point Mfg. 


Li 26) ae ec 
Loa hk 1d ea El5c 
rer oe ee 15c 

Willson Products ....E20c 

~Woolworth (F: W.) ..Q50c 

Accumulations 
Am. eet Glass 
Fi 3 a 31%c 

Portland Gas & Coke 
Le eee 1.29 
Do-?%' pf. ........ $1.50 

Wood, Alex. & James 
BEd nareocies Sraeel *O$1.75 

Liquidating 

Am. ies Pwr. & Lt. 

Oe GR +50c 

Cons. 1 iquidating ae $1 

Stock 

Acme Industries ...... 10% 

El. Bond & Share ....... t 

Mead Corp............ 25% 

Pacific Mills .......... % 

Standard Oil (Ind.) ..... § 

SHE AR wmmciaeicrcis . «.' 0% 

United Elastic ...:.... 50% 





Pay- 
able 
ll- 6 
ll- 1 
11-24 
11-15 
11-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
10-31 
12- 8 
11-15 
12- 9 
12- 9 
11-15 
11-15 


1l- 1 
12-14 
12-14 

1- 1 

1- 1 
12-15 
12-15 
12-12 
10-30 
12-11 
12-13 
12-11 
12- 1 
10-31 
10-31 
12-15 
12-15 
11-15 
12- 5 


12-15 
12-15 
11-21 
11- 1 
11-22 
11-22 
2-21 
11- 2 
12- 1 


11-15 
11- 


— 


11-1 


11-27 
10-30 


11-15 
12-13 
12- 1 


11-15 
12-11 


12-15 
11-1 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


10-25 
10-25 
11-1 
1l- 1 
11- 1 
ll- 1 
1l- 1 
10-16 
11-15 
10-25 
11-16 
11-16 
10-25 
10-25 


10-20 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12- 4 
12. 4 

11-24 
11-24 
11-20 
10-20 
11- 8 
12- 1 
11-10 
11-16 
10-23 
10-23 
11-15 
12- 1 
10-27 
11-17 


11-17 
11-17 
11- 1 
10-18 
10-31 
10-31 

1-31 
10-20 
11-10 


ll- 1 


10-20 
10-20 


10-20 


10-27 
10-20 


1l- 1 
11-10 
11-14 
1i- 1 
11-10 


11-15 - 


10-16 


*In Canadian funds. fAlso 0.134 of a share of 


Cent. States Electric Corp. 


common for each 


share of Am. Cities Cl. B. 1334 shares Texas 


Utilities for each 100 shares of E.B.&S. 


§One 


share of Stand. Oil (N. J.) for each 75 shares 
Ind.). Q—OQuarterly. 


Stand. Oil E—Extra. 
S—Semi-annually. Y—Year-end. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


New apartment house of masonry construction 
for sale or trade. Located in best residential 
section. 162 feet front on important highway. 
2-Story buildings contain 16 apartments, each 
having living room, bedroom, dining space, kitchen 
and bath. Completely and attractively furnished. 
Winter season gross over $18,000. Good summer 
rental location. For sale or will trade on business 
property (store building or office building) well 
located in Baltimore, Washington, Savannah, 
Jacksonville or Miami. This property is con- 
servatively valued at $110,000 (with some terms). 


Write to Raymond F. May Co., 505 Guaranty 
Building, West Palm Beach, Florida. 











A wonderful piece of Real Estate approximately 
100 acres between the Indian River Narrows and 
the Atlantic, near Wakasso, Florida, 20 acres 
Ruby Red Grapefruit, some bearing, grows finest 
grapefruit in the world, frost-protected, oysters, 
good fishing, deep water, dock; 2-bedroom house 
on river front, 2-bedroom house on ocean front; 
all electric. For further information, contact 


owner. 
FRED C. EAKIN 
Box 76, The Weirs 

New Hampshire 





MICHIGAN 








8-APARTMENT BUILDING 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Two-story light face brick; landscaped with ever- 
greens; 4 apts, tastefully furnished ; 4 apts. utili- 
ties only; all have elec. ranges, refrigerators and 
snack bars in kitchens; extra modern 6-room apt. 
available for owner, has large living room, natural 
fireplace with full mirror above; Venetian blinds, 
flush doors, bruce finished floors throughout; oil 
heat; asphalt tile in basement; storm sash and 
insulated throughout; front and rear entrance to 
all apts.; 4%-car cement block garage, overhead 
doors ; paved side drive; large lot, centrally lo- 
cated among fine homes; monthly income $727.50, 
priced at $65,000, by OWNER; well built with 
everything the finest, in A-1 condition. 


Write I. W. MAIRSON 
923 W. Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo 48, Michigan 





NEW YORK 





if you want a lovely place in the country. 
Dare you te come and see this one. 


House in beautiful natural setting, stone walls 
and rock garden. Winding private road bordered 
by trees and across lovely brook. Several hun- 
dred feet of perennial borders (mostly with stone 
wall background). Very best varieties. Season’s 
flowers include many glads and several hundred 
clumps of delphinium. Local market for flowers 
and plants has many possibilities. Many shrubs. 
Some fruit. House 9 rooms and bath. Living 
room seventeen by thirty-two feet. Basement otf 
two rooms suitable for playroom and shop. Gravity 
water unfailing spring; enamel sink, kitchen 
range with hot water tank, wash room ‘with sink 
and laundry tubs, furnace. Material for twelve 
by twenty-five ft. metropolitan leanto. Green- 
house cost over thousand; not erected but will let 
go with place. 

Farm 140 acres on macadam. Half tillable. 
Will ke forty cows. 4% miles county seat. 
Mail, milk and school bus through farm. 

Three-story barn 50’ x 60’. 32 stanchions, 4- 
horse stalls, water buckets, electric milker and 
cooler. 

Brooder house. 1-car garage. Room in barn 
for 200 hens. $13,000 bare or will sell equipped 
with 22 cows, team, two riding horses, 50 ag 
caterpillar tractor and tools, garden tractor, etc. 


Ee. P. ALLEN, Owner 
RD1, Delhi, N. Y. 





WESTCHESTER 


gee built deluxe, 3 years by owner, 25 miles 

C., magnificent Hudson view, finest neigh- 
neem express commuting; brick, 5 rooms and 
bath first floor; finished exposed ‘basement with 
22x24 playroom, bar, extra fireplace, 2d kitchen, 
food storage room and veranda; attached garage, 
alum storm sash, 8 ft. closets, attic fan, gas heat, 
gas refrig., copper plumb., oak floors. Owner 
leaving state. me price, $39,500; appointment 
only. 


Box No. 615, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Ainsworth Manufacturing Corporation 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, Michigan, to succeed a company established in 1915. 
Office: 2200 Franklin St., Detroit 7, Michigan. Annual meeting: Second 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 1,714. 


Capitalization: 
RE RAID MORES 6 osc coe co snwssadcnceen sensu ees ose anne cen eeeere None 
Capital stock ($3 Oe BE ee eee Pe oes Si LE ee Pee ee 413,862 shs 


Business: Producer of automotive parts. Principal items 
are: ventilator window assemblies, adjustable seat slides, 
windshields, radiator grilles, metal stampings, steel tubing, 
moldings and rolled shapes; operates a finishing depart- 
ment for application of enameled and grained finishes to 
metal parts. 

Management: Conservative. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$4.1 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U. S. tax notes, 
$756,350. Book value of stock, $15.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1930 and 1932 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings may continue somewhat better than 
the company’s unimpressive prewar record, but results will 
largely reflect cyclical influences. 

Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share. — 260 «$1.34 $1.11 $1.38 $2.55 $1.57 $1.37 *$0.78 
Dividends paid ..... 75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.50 1.00 1.0 1.00 
High (N. Y. Curb).. . 10% 195% 21 15 14% 11% 14% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 5% 6% 9% 1056 10% 9 8% 10% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.60 in same 1949 period. 





Associates Investment Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Indiana. Office: Associates Building, South Bend, 


Indiana. Annual meeting: March 10. Numer of stockholders (December 
31, 1949): 3,882. 

Capitalization: 

Se ET GIN 5 ob ns a3. si0 ne racene cae ee sven eapaeeen bsene *$42,500,000 
+Preferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par)...........--2.ceeee 100,000 shs 


Comey BOG ACD RGD ise soo occ bacnbinaweeciecesweaanee 1,041,824 shs 


‘Excluding $189.2 million notes payable in current liabilities. Sold 
privately in 1950; callable for sinking fund at par, otherwise at $102.50 
to July 1, 1951; $102 to July 1, 1952, less $0.50 each year to 1955. 


Business: Primarily engaged in automobile discount or in- 
stalment financing, in extending personal loans and medium- 
term credit to industrial and mercantile concerns. Subsidi- 
aries include Emmco Insurance (writes comprehensive fire, 
theft, and collision contracts). Durham Manufacturing pro- 
duces metal furniture, chairs and card tables. About 87% of 
receivables were retail and wholesale automobile liens. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Working capital calculated on the usual 
basis would be misleading because company normally bor- 
rows a large part of working funds from banks. As of 
June 30, 1950, cash, $26.9 million; investment, $7.0 million; 
receivables and repossessions, $270.6 million; short term 
notes, $189.2 million. Book value of stock, $43.55 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of receivables will remain high until 
general business activity subsides, at which time the growing 
competition in the field doubtless will deflate earnings. Gov- 
ernment restrictions on instalment buying of durable goods 
is a deterring factor. 

Comment: Stock is suitable for income. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
+Earned per share... $1.29 $1.63 $1.83 $1.44 $3.14 $5.33 = 32 


tEarned per share... 2.55 1.67 1.22 1.42 3.57 6.50 8.69 §$7.65 
Dividends paid ..... 0.81 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.40 72.37% 2.90 3.00 
ee ae eee 19% 22% 2% 29 34 35 50% 59% 
Si? Sees rece 14% 16% 22% 23% . 20% 26 30% 39% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. tExcluding equities in earnings of sub- 
sidiaries unconsolicated in 1942-48, consolidated since. tIncluding such equities. 
§Nine monihs io september 30 vs. $6.50 in same 1949 period. 


30 





Incorporated: 1935, Delaware. Offices: 2 Main Avenue, Passaic, N. J.; 
and 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in May. Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 
1,700; ‘‘A’’ common, 10,000; ‘“‘B’’ common, 


Capitalization: 


Eig VOR I ain 35 ois 56 ek 6055 oes bwemaebenss Seaaneink *$1,808,824 
7Preferred stock Boo GUD. Conv. ($20 MAF)... cecccccsceses 137,661 shs 
tClass ‘‘A’’ common stock ($0.10 par)..........-e.eeeeeees $1,798,466 shs 
Class “‘B’’ common stock ($0.10 par).....cceccscsccccecs §560,000 shs 





7Callable at $22; convertible into 1.1 shares of 


*Mortgages payable. 
common stock (at $18.18 _ per share). tOnly distinction is that ‘‘A’’ 


stock, as a class, elects 5 directors, president and vice-president, ‘‘B’’ 
stock elects 3 directors, secretary, treasurer and assistant treasurer. 
§Paramount Pictures owns 43,200 ‘‘A’’ and all ‘‘B’’ shares. 


Business: Manufactures television receivers and _ trans- 
mitters, cathode-ray tubes and oscillographs for receiver and 
transmitter testing. Owns and operates commercial tele- 
vision broadcasting stations WABD, WTTG and WDTV. 
Crosley Division of Avco Corporation is a television receiver 
licensee. In 1950, developed a closed-circuit co-axial television 
network of 21 cities for industrial conventions, etc. 

Management: Among pioneers in industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 18, 1950, 
$16.4 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $11.6 million. Book value 
of combined “A” and “B” common stock, $7.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Company is one of the leading units in a highly 
speculative industry and although growth potential is above- 
average for the group, the earnings pattern is likely to 
show wide swings. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “A” 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.15 *$0.15 $0.03 D$0.72 $0.28 $1.29 $1.49 $$1.16 


Dividends paid .... None None None None None 0.25 0.50 
ae Soe ee reer 9% 10% 15% 8% 16 16% 2156 
SUN cs satisieoees te aos 3% 6% 4% 5% 7% 10% 17% 





*As renegotiated. Restated. tTwenty-four weeks to June 18 vs. 
1949 period. §Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange August 31, 1950; 
are over-the-counter bid prices. D—Deficit. 


$0.83 in same 
1944-49 quotations 





Utah Power & Light Company 





Incorporated: 1912, Maine; former Electric Power & Light parent 
relinquished control in 1946, whereupon Utah issued most present com- 
mon shares to former preferred stockholders. Office: Kearns Building 
(P. O. Box 899), Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual meeting: Third Monday 
in May at Augusta, Me. Number of stockholders (March 6, 1950): 


11,493. 

Capitalization: 

VE eC ee one ee ey eer oP ae $59,000,000 
COM: BU, NO RI 6 5 5 ess SxS aie ese sdckk ces vedeis3 1,500,000 shs 


*Includes bonds and common stock sold in 1950. 


Digest: A holding and operating company, deriving 99% 
of consolidated operating revenues from supplying elec- 
tricity to Salt Lake City and over 400 other communities 
in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado, with an estimated 
population of 630,000. Important industries served in its 
territory include agriculture, metal and coal mines, smelters, 
cement plants, packing houses, railroads, an interurban 
railway, a steel mill, sugar mills, flour mills and oil refin- 
eries. About 59% of 1949 energy requirements was generated 
(mostly in hydro-electric plants), the remainder purchased. 
Working capital deficit June 30, 1950 (before 1950 financing), 
$1.7 million; ratio, 0.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.9 million. 
Dividend payments on present common 1946 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share....*$2.00 *$1.57 *$1.64 $2.22 $2.44 $2.54 $2.31 $1.61 
Dividends paid ..... tNone {None tNone 0.90 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.70 
SUMING osc isso tevies seep ae ees 25% 23% 2256 24% 27% 
STOW. oi ecescocanscns alais ps oe eee 19% 21 19% 21 23 


*On 1,185,241 shares after 1946 recapitalization. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.33 
in same 1949 period. tWholly owned by electric Power & Light prior to 1946. 
§Listed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange August 21, 1950; earlier quotations on N. Y. Curb 
Exchange. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











American Tobacco Company 


St. Regis Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey as a consolidation of established companies. 
Office: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in April at 117 Main St., Flemington, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 8,813; common, 64,104. 


Capitalization: 

CEO 654-2 CU be heaticdbateds snsca’ediee wen cutee e cme $219,681,250 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par)............-.eccceees 526,997 shs 
eB er err here 5,378,425 shs 





*Not callable. 


Business: One of the three leaders in the tobacco industry, 
manufacturing Lucky Strikes, Pall Mall and Herbert Tarey- 
ton cigarettes; La Corona, Antonio y Cleopatra and El Roi 
Tan cigars; Bull Durham, Half and Half, Tuxedo and Blue 
Boar smoking tobaccos. Also_produces chewing tobacco. 

Management: Experienced and highly progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $450.8 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $18.4 
million; inventories, $531.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $44.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1904; 
on common, 1905 to date. 

Outlook: Company has consistently maintained a leading 
trade position in an industry with depression-resisting char- 
acteristics, and despite intermediate term fluctuations earn- 
ings should continue to hold to satisfactory levels. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is a 
good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. a 32 *$3.73 * 69 $5.96 $5.70 $7.58 $7.90 ae 


Dividends paid..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 
TR wield baie Vi eine 65% 75 91% 100% 84% 69% 76% 76% 
TR (conch urtawe on 43% 57% 65% 76% 61% 54% 60% 62% 





*Includes postwar refund, $0.48 in 1943, $0.20 in 1944. 
reclassification in 1948. 


+On class “‘B’”’ prior to 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $3.79 in same 1949 period. 


Incorporated: 1899, New York. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Friday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1949): Preferred, 1,100; common, 17,300. 


Capitalization: 

Wi I IE 6b o54 ccc cence ceedan tine ssCasdaenge venoms beg 
*lst Preferred stock 4. bee I Ns dec caseccccdscasa 178,207 shs 
CEI s GUE DOOD 4 6a. c takes ores cccccedeetdegccéucects 5,170, 74 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $104.25 through 
December 31, 1950, less $0.25 each year to $100 after December 31, 1966. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of paper, 
making directory, catalog, kraft and manila paper, multi-wall 
bags, also Panelyte plastic products and bag-filling machin- 
ery. Merged with Taggart Corp. in 1949 and holds common 
shares of United Corp. and Beaunit Mills. Output in 1949 
included 247,688 tons of printing and converting paper, 250,165 
of kraft, 356,381 of pulp and around 900 million multi-wall 
bags. 

Management: Capable; long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $41.5 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1 cash and equivalent, $12.3 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $4.0 million; inventory, $24.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $14.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common 1930 and 1931; 1947-50. 

Outlook: Cyclical variations in earning power common to 
the paper industry—accentuated by company’s large debt— 
are only partly offset by diversification into plastics and 
machinery. Generally, however, earnings follow the broad 
trends of general industry. 

Comment: Preferred is of moderate quality; common is a 
near-average issue in the paper group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.38 $0.37 $0.45 $0.99 $2.66 $2.71 $0.91 wen 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None 0.25 0.80 0.60 
"ME \cacaadednands 4% 6% 12 15% 12 13% 9%4 11% 
SE i. seins ode acaras 1% 4% 5% 8% 7% 8 6% 7% 





Ingersoll-Rand Company 





Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey to consolidate established companies. 
Office: 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 
day in April. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


Re I ae oan cae iiaak ci ca aey mb's cc ekew cis as eRe RES Bae ene None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par)..............-eeeeeee 25,255 shs 
Come ee CUS TUE n.d fkikd cr ccke cocisscecdcins canmass ¢eaueeee al 





*Not callable. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of air and gas com- 
pressors, rock drills, oil and gas engines, pumps, pneumatic 
tools and general mining, tunnelling and quarrying ma- 
chinery, blast furnace blowers and condensers, and air- 
conditioning and refrigerating machinery. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $60.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $10.1 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $48.5 million. Book value of common stock, $33.77 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1910 to date. 

Outlook: Operating results will continue to reflect trends 
in the petroleum, mining, construction and other industries 
served. Company is subject to cyclical influences, but wide 
market diversification is a favorable factor. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is 
a strongly situated “heavy industry” equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.11 $4.35 $3.02  $4.64% ¢$8.03 $8.84 $7.40 4$3.62 


Dividenls paid ..... 300 3.00 «3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 S70 BTS 
SS IETS bors 50% 50% 70 75% 68% 76% 72% 75 
RR L8G 43% 44% 52% 58 53% «58% = o55 63 





“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. tAfter $0.88 write-off of equities in 
foreign companies. {Six months to June 30 vs. $4.83 in same 1949 period. 


OCTOBER 25, 1950 





*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June 1947; N. Y. Curb previously. {Six months 
to June 30 vs. $0.54 in same 1949 period. 





Union Electric Company of Missouri 





Incorporated: 1922, Missouri, succeeding established companies, the oldest 
organized 1881. Office: 315 North 12th Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Annual meeting: March 25. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


ON ted cic dnecudte anus etbidccsovescwdnucee 
*Preferred stock $4.50 series (mo par)..............-...-. 
*Preferred stock $4.00 series (mo par)................-+--- 


$128,000,000 
213,597 shs 
150,000 shs 


*Preferred stock $3.70 series (no par)..................-- 40,000 shs 
*Preferred stock $3.50 series (mo par).................... 130,000 shs 
ee A OU I on rat ova ctbutemd dain escsc0c~sseuage 410,850,000 shs 





*Rank equally; $4.50 and $3.50 preferreds callable at $110, $4.00 at 
$105.62%, $3.70 at $104.75. All owned by North American Company. 


- Digest: Derived 96% of 1949 revenues from sale of elec- 
tricity (73.5% steam and 26.5% hydro-generated) in St. Louis 
and adjacent Missouri, Illinois and Iowa areas; population 
served approximates 1.4 million. Industrial customers ac- 
counted for 46% of electric sales and 33.2% of electric 
revenues, activities including carbide production, lead min- 
ing and refining, ferro alloy production, iron and steel 
foundries, petroleum refining and a wide variety of manu- 
facturing. Parent North American Company plans to merge 
into Union Electric through exchange of common shares. 
Working capital December 31, 1949, $5.5 million; ratio, 1.3-to- 
1; cash and special deposits, $6.8 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $5.9 
million. Preferred dividends paid regularly; on common 
1933 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF $3.50 PREFERRED 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share...$29.77 $32.21 +$24.92 $28.48 $27.90 $38.10 $24.71 §$26.52 
Dividends paid .... - 3.50 3.50 -50 3.50 3.50 
ot iP ner eee re t114% $115 $116 107% 104 90 94 99% 
LOW wc ccccccscces 105% 109% 111% 96 85 80 86% 90% 


*On combined preferred stocks. fRestated. {$4.50 preferred; $3.50 preferred issued 
in 1946. §Twelve months to June 30 vs. $32.46 in same 1948-49 period. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 






Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of & 
these booklets will be sent direct. 3 
from the issuing firms to which j 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


_ Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 


pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 


price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries — A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Overlooked Sugar Stock—New analysis of 
N.Y.S.E. listed sugar stock with good record 
of earnings and generous dividend payments, 
now available at a liberal yield. 


Reasons for Mutual Funds—Digests of the 
fifteen major reasons for considering mutual 
investment fund shares in a _ well-rounded 
program. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Copper and Steel Stock—A special report 
on an integrated unit in the fabrication of 
copper and steel. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
effect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 
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Financial Summary 
























































































































































Adjusted for ——READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> “— 
240 |— Seasonal Variation 
220 — 1935-39=100 210 
200 205 
Np 
180 . /- 200 
160 INDEX OF 1 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 195 
100 1950 180 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 190 A MJ JA S$ 
aM P 1950 1s 
Trade Indicators Sept.30  Oct.7 Oct.14 Oct. 15 
Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,503 6,514 6,509 5,48] 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.2 101.6 102.0 9.3 
Freight Car’ Isdtidings....... 02200088 OR 879,985 863,676 $870,000 583,913 
; 7 1950 = 1949 
Sept. 27 Oct. 4 Oct. 11 Oct. 12 
SE TIS acs ckiis.scusans Federal $28,514 $28,589 $28,887 $23,885 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 15,725 15,925 16,142 13,566 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,487 1,357 1,358 1,388 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 33,845 33,694 33,358 37,300 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 49,238 48,984 48,839 46,283 
TAOMGe tl SUNUMEENIOU . . . 60's o xno seevas cavers 27,060 27,188 27,339 27,656 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,217 1,096 1,085 1,196 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. }Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
; d 1956 
Sadhana: se BE 12 ral 16 17 etary 
30 Industrials. 228.97 228.54 227.63 227.50 229.52 231.84 196.81 
20 Railroads . 69.64 Ex- 69.67 69.36 69.30 70.10 70.10 51.24 
15 Utilities ... 40.39 change 40.54 40.52 40.53 40.73 44.26 37.40 
65 Stocks 82.95 Closed 82.93 82.63 82.59 83.28 83.69 70.34 
ae ——— October tenner 
Details of Stock Trading: 11 12 13 14 16 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,190 | 2,030 820 1,630 2,010 
ee a Gy 1,132 | 1,191 915 1,144 1,178 
Number of Advances............ 646 Ex- 519 196 377 695 
Number of Declines............. 246 change 384 472 483 225 
Number Unchanged........ wit 240 Closed 288 247 284 258 
New Highs for 1950............. TZ | 82 11 42 96 
New Lows for 1950............. 1 2 3 2 2 
mol mii 01.53 101.58 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.65 | 101.66 101.63 101. 01. 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,950 $3,690 $930 $2,650 $3,253 
r 1950 — -—1950 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Sept. 13 Sept. 20 Sept. 27 Oct. 4 Oct. 11 High Low 
Bard. 6 2Gees seks - 2.589% 2.631% 2.626% 2.627% 2.634% 2.634% 2.542% 
is abies shares aaa + 2.876 2.880 2.889 2.896 2.905 2.962 2.854 
Meee it asec - 3.157 3.171 3.182 3.169 3.177 3.304 3.157 
*Common Stock Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 6.78 6.75 6.69 6.47 6.52 6.90 6.09 
20 Railroads ....... 5.76 5.81 5.83 5.68 5.72 7.17 5.68 
20 Utilities ......... 6.11 6.00 5.96 5.91 5.99 6.14 5.27 
OD Stages sce: 6.66 6.63 6.57 6.38 6.43 6.80 6.04 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Oct. 17, 1950 
Shai ——Closing Net 


Traded Oct.9.  Oct.17 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pacific R.R..... 190,000 15% 17% 
Gemerst Matai. . .6 52. 6.cccsedae eee 178,500 53% 52 
New York Central Railroad.............. 135,700 16% 17% 
St; Regis Pane cis. . s snavws onamssce 00d +5 132,200 103% 11% 
Radio Corporation of America........... 119,900 18% 17% 
Cena COE xcs mits «sdaaves andbastvabs<se 108,200 15% 16% 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 105,200 15% 15% 
(ES | eee eon re emer 102,600 103%4 10% 
Chrysler Corporation .................0:: 97,600 824% 79% 
Soconmy-Vacudin, On . 2... lc eecemccons 93,800 24 245% 


Change 





ar Ve Ge wee we. LDS CU 





15 


.3 
13 


RRBSBRA* 


258 


{58 
253 


2% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is part 51 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Usited Bisewit............... 


After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1947) 


eee eee eee ee eee) 


Urited Board & Carton 


After 2-for-1 split 


March, 1962)....0cicccccas Low 


(After 1-for-3 reverse 


eee weeee 


eee eeeee 


COCO eee eee eeeseeee 


United Merchants & Mfrs. 


July, 1 


eee eeeesesesses 





f—12-months to May 31. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


eeeeeeees 
eeeeeresee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


ee eeeeees 


Dividends .... 


eeeeeeees 
steer eeeee 
seer eeeee 


Earnings 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


weet eeeee 
ee eee eeeee 

ee ee 
we eeeeeeee 


eetee 


eeeeeseee 


Earnings 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Sees eeeee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends... 


were eeeee 


Dividends .... 


weer eeeee 
eeeeeeeoee 
eeeeeseee 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends daisy 


eeeeeeres 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


eeeeeeeee 
eeeseseres 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 
.-High 
Low 


eeeeseseee 


eeeee 


eeeeeeeee 














1939 1940 1941 1942 
16% 23% 17% 20% 
7% 12 9% 7% 
$0.52 $0.52 $0.40 $1.42 
None None None None 
18% 18 14% 17 
14% 12% 8% 9% 
$1.11 $0.92 $0.94 $1.30 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
7% 7% 4% 4% 
3% 3 2% 2% 
£D$0.31 £D$0.13 £D$0.01 £$1.33 
None None None 0.50 
69% 65% 52 58% 
52 42% 35 37 
$1.91 $1.69 $2.15 $2.23 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
20 20% 21% 20 
13% 12 16 
$0.87 $1.22 $1. 3 $1.23 
0.60 1.00 1.10 0.75 
1% 1% % MY 
Ye % % % 
D$0.33 D$0.14 $0.01 $0.36 
None one None None 
3% 2% 1% 7/16 
2 1% 3/16 7/32 
$0.07 $0.14 D$0.05 D$0.27 
None None None None 
8% 6 3% 3% 
4% 2 1% 1% 
$0.75 D$0.71 $0.43 $0.20 
None None None None 
8% 5% 5¥% 634 
3% 2% 3% 3% 
h$0.32 h$0.33 h$0.37  h$1.40 
None None None None 
354% 41 42 35 
25% 25% 29 25% 
$2.54 $4.47 $3.96 $3.02 
2.50 4.00 3.00 2.25 
95 85% 79 72% 
62% 60 60 48% 
$1.62 $1.70 $1.76 $1.36 
1.33 1.33 1.33 1.25 
3% 2% 15/16 1% 
1% 4 5/16 
D$0.55 gt «Pe D$0.37. D$0.19 
None one None None 
15% 15% 10% 5% 
10% 9% 4 3% 
$10.70 $10.40 $7.70 $5.20 
10.00 10.00 7.50 4.50 
14 13% 14% 16% 
6% 6 8i% 11% 
"s$0.41 2$0.56 -g$0.73 —_g $1.07 
one 0.08 0.12 0.29 
1 Formed 
11 7% 4 5% 
5 3% 2% 2% 
D$0.1 $0.03 $0.13 D$0.002 
None None None None 
14 11 13 11 
St 5% 7 6 
$0.9 $1.14 $2.70 ag 
0.50 1.00 1.00 one 
113 89 69% 64 
on 50 37% 40 
$5. $5.44 $5.42 $4. 
4.00 3.50 3.50 2.00 


‘Listed N. ¥. Stock Exchange July, 1949; N. Y. Curb previously. 


Printed J. OBRIEN, 
New Tork, ‘ae _ 


D—Deficit. 














1943 1944 1945, 1946 
33% 36% 62% 54% 
17% 22% 31% 19% 
$2.13 $3.79 $2.38 $0.58 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
22% 24% 40 57% 

16 20% 22% 33% 
$1.35 $1.58 $1.70 $4.56 
0.50 0.50 0.62 1.00 
5% 7% 13% 15% 
3% 4 63 9% 
£D$0.06 £$0.20 £$0.39 £$0.18 
None None None None 
6934 70% 82 91% 
55% 61 66 62 
$2.57 $2.80 $2.84 $3.79 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
26 28 36 40 
18% 22 26% 23% 
$1.25 $1.26 $1.24 $1.65 
0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
1 2% 3% toe 
i 1% 2 ee 
adit ooh 13 17% 
caae Bes: “a an 
0.54 0.59 : Y 
Woe Notte None 
2% 1% 5 7% 
11/32 1% 1% 3% 
D$0.24  D$0.i7 D$0.07 D$0.07 
one None None None 
9 17% 14% 16% 
2% 12% 9% 8% 
D$0.95  D$1.13 D$0.75 $1.02 
None None None None 
9 11% 17% 21% 
45 8 10% 12% 
h$1.42 h$1.53 h$1.65 h$1.03 
None 0.75 1.0 1.00 
35 36% 52% 56 
23% 26% 33% 34% 
$3.29 $2.80 $2.79 $1.46 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
76 91% 120 153% 
ts 7514 89% 110% 
Led eae Pre 53% 
aie ee eta 41% 
1.23 1.68 $2.15 $4.51 
O75 +06 1.33 1:77 
4 10 16% 21% 
4 4} 9% 13% 
D$0.22 0.87 $0.84 $1.09 
None one 0.85 0.80 
10 15 25 30% 
1% 11 13% 18% 
$3.63 $0.5 $0.68 $1.98 
2.00 $1.00 0.85 1.30 
29 52 52 reas 
47 pe 
Gs a? ; 52 7AM 
pee ea 22 47% 
ube ni gas 22 
bapa pares ed 3244 
1.23 g$1.24 $1.33 $2.30 
a7 0.33 0.5 0.9 
in 1949 } Kari 
13 12% 26% 32% 
| ‘ 7% ie 1156 a 4 
D$0.14 D$0.21 5 ‘ 
ina None Tene 1.30 
19 21% 28 29% 
9% 14% 16% 13 
$2.77 $0.16 $1.30 $2.81 
1.00 0.75 0.75 1.00 
75% 88 115 132 
59 70 7° 93 
$3.75 $3.07 $3.18 $9.90 
2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 


p—Also paid stock. s—11 months to June 30. 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1947 


28% 
15% 
D$2.01 
None 


46 
37 


$0.48 
None 


4 

aM 
$0.02 
None 


10% 


$0.32 
None 


19% 
11% 
h$1.69 
1.00 


43% 
33 


$4.12 
2.00 


59% 
44% 
$5.37 
3.50 


18% 
144 
$1.50 
0.85 


24% 
21% 
$2.23 

1.80 


19% 
2$5.36 
1.60 


1948 
19% 
9 


D$0.72 
None 


23% 
19 
$5.36 
1.50 


15% 
VA, 
~ 95 
25 


38% 


2.00 


1.25 


58% 
48 
$6.01 
4.00 


20% 
16 

$1.71 

1.00 


23 
18% 
$1.79 
1.50 


21% 
% 
g$5.64 
p1.60 


*Fiscal year changed. 





LS./M.ET- 
Lucky Strike 
Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! ry 





